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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE COUNSEL OF EXPERIENCE. 


"[ HERE is no knowing how long Sir Gilbert Clare might have 

kept on expecting the arrival of his daughter-in-law had it not 
been for a visit which Mrs. Tew paid him in the course of the day 
following Luigi’s departure from the Chase. 

Late in the afternoon of the previous day Mrs, Clare’s maid had 
arrived at Maylings in a cab, bringing with her a note from her mis- 
tress, in which the canon’s widow was informed that although the 
writer had returned from Italy it was not her present intention to 
again take up her abode in the house which Sir Gilbert Clare had so 
generously placed at her disposal. Would Mrs. Tew, therefore, be at 
the trouble to hand over to her maid whatever personal belongings 
she had left behind when she went abroad—a request with which that 
lady had at once complied. In answer to her questions the maid 
could tell her nothing, except that the fly in which she and her mis- 
tress were being conveyed from the railway station had been met and 
stopped by Mr. Lewis Clare; that Mrs. Clare had thereupon alighted 
and had accompanied him into the Crown and Cushion hotel (at a 
window of which she, Lucille, had caught a glimpse of Captain 
Verinder), and that she was still there, awaiting Lucille’s return from 
Maylings. 

From all this it was clear to Sir Gilbert that he need no longer 
expect the coming of his daughter-in-law. She had been inter- 
cepted by Rispani and Verinder, had been told of what had come 
to light during her absence, and, like her nephew, had preferred an 
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ignominious flight to facing the man she had so bitterly wronged. 
Evidently she had no plea to urge in extenuation of what she had 
done. There was nothing for it but to accept her guilt as proved, 
and to try to forget that any such person had ever intruded her 
presence upon him. 

As we have seen, Lady Pell had long ago penetrated Everard 
Lisle’s love secret, and of late certain signs which, to any eyes less 
experienced than hers, would have passed unnoted, seemed to in- 
dicate that the time had come when he need no longer delay his con- 
fession, but might with some measure of confidence ask for that 
which she felt nearly sure would not be denied him. Many were the 
opportunities she contrived for throwing the young people together, 
but day after day went by and the all-important question still re- 
mained unasked. At length she began to lose patience with Lisle. 
“Who would have dreamt that so much timidity lay at the back of 
that confident bearing and resolute face? Oh, to be a man and 
afraid of a girl’s No! Your laggard courage evidently needs whipping 
up, my good sir, and mine shall be the hand to do it!” 

On the Saturday she said to Sir Gilbert: ‘I have several times 
promised myself a visit to the ruins of Dunarvon Castle, but some- 
thing has always intervened. Now, however, I will put it off no 
longer, or the last of the fine weather will be gone. You placed the 
wagonette at my disposal whenever I might choose to avail myself of 
it, so I shall take Miss Thursby and Mrs. Tew with me, and, as we 
can’t very well dispense with the services of a gentleman on such 
an occasion, I want you to spare me Mr. Lisle for the whole of 
Monday.” 

“Certainly, Louisa. Utilise his services in whatever way may 
seem best to you.” 

“T am quite aware that it is not a bit of use asking you to join 
our little party.” 

“Not the slightest use, Louisa. As you are aware, I never go 
anywhere.” 

“T can’t help saying, Gilbert, that it would be better for you in 
many ways if you did go somewhere. A man in your position, and 
with your duties, has no business to make a recluse of himself.” 

“JT don’t dispute your dictum, only, as it happens, we are not all 
made after the same pattern. Several years ago the world had 
become such a tiresome place to me that henceforward I determined 
to see as little of it as possible. It may have been a weak resolve to 
come to, but, such as it was, I have kept it, and I am afraid that now 
I am far too old to change.” 

Everard Lisle could almost have gone down on his knees to Lady 
Pell when told of the good fortune in store for him. He had already 
been to Dunarvon and knew of the lovely woodland walks by which 
the ruins were surrounded, and that he and Ethel should be able to 
spend a whole autumn afternoon among them seemed almost too 
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much happiness to be possible. That Lady Pell would afford them 
ample opportunities for wandering away by their two selves he did not 
doubt. What if he were to seize the occasion to break the rule of 
silence he had hitherto imposed on himself, and try for the second 
time to win where he had failed once already? Well, he would be 
guided by circumstances. Should a propitious moment offer itself, 
he would not let it slip, but if not, then would he wait a little longer. 

Sir Gilbert in person saw them off. This morning, or so it seemed 

o her ladyship, he looked more cheerful and in better spirits than 
she had seen him in since the affair of the strong-room, now a week 
ago. “He will get over the worst of it in time, as we do with all 
our troubles,” she told herself: “only, he will carry the scar of it to 
his dying day.” 

A drive of a dozen miles brought our little party to their destination, 
whereupon Lady Pell issued her instructions. The first thing to do 
was to explore the ruins under the conduct of the authorised guide. 

After that would come luncheon in a room in the custodian’s 
cottage, which was frequently utilised for that purpose. They had 
brought their own hamper of good things with them, and their own 
man to wait upon them. After which it would be time enough to 
decide how the rest of the day should be spent. 

At the end of an hour, having seen all there was to be seen, 
Lady Pell paid and dismissed the guide ; then, in an aside to Mrs, 
Tew, she said: “I want you to engage Miss Thursby for a few 
minutes while I have a little private talk with Mr. Lisle.” 

The canon’s widow nodded, and presently the young people found 
themselves drawn apart, to all appearance in a quite fortuitous way. 

“If it won’t be troubling you too much, Mr. Lisle,” said Lady 
Pell, “‘I think I should like to take another peep at that old dungeon 
about which the guide told us that gruesome legend. Such places 
have a peculiar but quite absurd fascination for me.” 

Having taken a second peep into the dungeon, her ladyship led the 
way up the winding stairs which brought them out on the leads of the 
keep. ‘ Now that we have got rid of that tiresome guide, one can 
enjoy the view and be left to find out its most interesting features 
for oneself.” 

Lisle did not answer; he was wondering what had become of 
Ethel and why they couldn’t all four be enjoying the view from the keep. 

“Tf I had known that Dunarvon was half as picturesque as it is,” 
said Lady Pell presently, ‘I would certainly have got Miss Thursby 
to bring her drawing materials with her. ‘There are charming sketches 
to be made from half-a-dozen different points of view.” 

“Would it not be possible to come to Dunarvon on some future 
day and rectify the orhission?” queried Everard with the most 
innocent air imaginable. 

“Come again another day? Impossible!” cried her ladyship. 
“My time at the Chase is nearly up. A few more days, and 
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Miss Thursby and I will be winging our flight elsewhere. And high 
time too, in my opinion.” She was looking full at Lisle, and he felt 
himself colouring under her regard. 

“Why do you say—‘ and high time too,’ Lady Pell? I—TI fail to 
understand you.” It was many a year since his cheeks had burnt as 
hotly as they did at that moment. . 

**f should have thought my words were plain enough to be under 
stood by anybody. However, since it seems that nothing else will do, 
I will deal with you still more plainly.” Laying a hand for a moment 
on his sleeve, she said: ‘‘ Everard Lisle, you are in love with Ethel 
Thursby—and small blame to you either! Ah! you needn’t start. 
I’ve known it all along. Of course you thought, as most of your sex 
do in such cases, that nobody could see what was the matter with 
you; whereas to me—not that I set myself up as being cleverer than 
other people—it was as plain as a pikestaff. Very well. Perceiving 
what ailed you, I went out of my way to make opportunities for you 
to be together, and indeed, in a quiet way, did all I could to help 
you. And with what result, pray? Simply none at all. Week after 
week has gone by, and here you are, to all seeming, not a bit nearer 
what you are dying to possess than you were when I arrived at 
Withington Chase. I am disappointed in you, Everard Lisle.” 

Her ladyship’s somewhat lengthy diatribe had afforded Everard 
time to recover his self-possession. ‘‘ Lady Pell,” he returned with 
some emotion, “that in you I have all along had a friend I have felt 
assured in my own mind, but I must confess I did not think that the 
feelings with which I regard Miss Thursby had betrayed themselves 
so plainly on the surface as they seem to have done. However, you 
have surprised my secret, and I am confident it could not be in better 
keeping. You deem me dilatory, in that I have so long delayed putting 
my fortune to the touch; but there is one circumstance I may be 
permitted to urge in extenuation of which I feel assured you have no 
knowledge. Six months ago I proposed to Miss Thursby and was 
rejected. Can you wonder, then, if I hesitate and seem to shilly- 
shally before venturing to run the same risk again ? ” 

“ That is something which I never so much as suspected,” replied 
her ladyship. ‘Yes, that certainly puts a somewhat different com- 
plexion on the affair. But I would not let myself be too much 
discouraged by it if I were you, Mr. Lisle.” 

“‘T don’t think I let it discourage me overmuch,” said Everard with 
asmile. ‘Only, as I said before, it lies at the back of my apparent 
hesitation.” 

“Then take the advice of an old woman who has seen something of 
the world, and hesitate no longer.” 

“ Ah! then you think I have a chance of success?” exclaimed 
Lisle with a sudden glow which seemed to irradiate him from head to 
foot. ‘You have seen something—you know something ?” 

“Not quite so fast, my young friend, if you please,” said her 
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ladyship in her dryest accents. ‘I know nothing—absolutely nothing. 
No whisper in connection with yourself and her has ever passed Miss 
Thursby’s lips to me. As for what I have seen, or may have fancied 
I have seen, that is a matter of no moment and concerns no one but 
myself. Still, I say to you as I said before: were I in your place I 
should hesitate no longer. Are you prepared to seize the first occasion 
that offers itself?” 

“ After what has passed between us, I should indeed be a coward 
not to do so.” 

“Very well then, the needful opportunity shall be given you after 
luncheon this afternooon,” 


CHAPTER XL. 
“STOVE TOOK UP THE HARP OF LIFE.” 


EvERARD LISLE seemed to tread on air as he walked beside 
Lady Pell to the custodian’s cottage, where they found Mrs. Tew 
and Ethel awaiting them. Luncheon was ready and they at once 
sat down to it. They made a very merry little party, Everard in 
especial being in the gayest of spirits. 

“Now, what I should recommend you young people to do,” said 
her ladyship by-and-by, “is to go in search of the Haunted Pool, about 
which the guide was telling us this morning. He said it was not 
above a mile away, and, in any case, the woods themselves are most 
lovely just now. As for Mrs. Tew and I, we shall have a couple of 
comfortable chairs taken out into the shade of yonder oak, and there 
have a quiet gossip to ourselves. And don’t forget that tea will be 
ready at five o’clock to the minute.” 

We may be sure that Lisle and Ethel were by no means loth to 
carry out her ladyship’s behest, and presently they were lost to view 
among the green shadows of the wood. Lady Pell gazed after them 
with a well-satisfied smile, but it was with a sigh that the canon’s 
widow followed their retreating figures. ‘Oh, to be young again and 
in love!” she said, hardly witting that she spoke aloud. 

“And have all the troubled record of our lives to go through again,” 
said her ladyship. ‘For my part no such desire ever enters my mind. 
All things considered, I’m pretty well content to be as I am.” 

Perhaps for the moment she failed to remember that her life had 
many compensations denied to poor Mrs. Tew. 

It was one of those lovely October days which make a golden 
bridge between summer and winter. The woods were clothed with 
their richest garments—a kaleidoscope of gorgeous tints, albeit the 
vesture of decay. The dry leaves rustled under their feet, and little 
splashes of colour kept dropping round them as they went. Here 
and there a rabbit peered cautiously at them for a moment, showed 
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a flash of white and was gone. Somewhere out of sight a robin was 
fluting a monody to the dying year. They walked on for some time 
in silence ; Everard seemed to have left all his gaiety behind him. 
There was something about his changing moods to-day which Ethel 
failed to understand. She had known all along that his love had 
never altered or varied in the slightest, and of late her own heart had 
whispered its secret to her in accents she could no longer mistake. 
More than once during the last few weeks she had felt nearly sure 
Everard was on the point of saying that which, almost unknown to 
herself, she was secretly longing to hear ; but the propitious moment 
had gone by and he had not spoken, and not improbably it was the 
vague sense of disappointment that had crept over her at such times 
which had first served to open her eyes to the truth as regarded herself. 

But somehow to-day she had no prevision of what was so imminent. 
Not even now that she hadcome with him for a solitary woodland ramble. 
For that day at least he seemed to have absolved himself from all 
serious thoughts, from all matters of moment, and to be transformed 
for the time into the similitude of a laughing, light-hearted school-boy. 
She could not know—how should she—that it was her presence, that 
it was the privilege of being able to spend several consecutive hours 
in her sweet company, which had thus had power to metamorphose 
him almost beyond his knowledge of himself. 

From the summit of the keep he had caught a silvery gleam of 
water in a hollow no great distance away. It was probably the 
Haunted Pool, about which the guide had told them, and lay darkling 
in its forest hollow, with a fringe of bulrushes, and outside that a 
margin of soft turf that was pleasant to the feet. Jor all it had the 
name of being haunted, there was nothing weird or uncanny about 
the place, but rather an air of sweet solitariness as though of one of 
Nature’s temples, sacred to the shy creatures of the wood, upon which 
for any human foot to intrude was to break some mystic spell. 

For a few moments Lisle and Ethel stood drinking in the silent 
beauty of the scene. Then said Everard, 

‘Suppose we rest here awhile, ‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.’” Speaking thus he led the way to the trunk of a tree, 
blown down in some tempest years before, which had been left 
unheeded where it had fallen. 

And now at length had come the moment so long looked forward 
to, so long delayed, so long regarded with apprehension, but now at 
last seized on with a gladness which he himself felt to be closely allied 
to audacity. For events might yet make a mockery of his gladness 
and prove it to have no better foundation than a certain oracular 
utterance on the part of an old lady who believed herself possessed 
of a gift for seeing farther into a millstone than her neighbours. All 
this might come to pass of course, and yet he was not at all dismayed. 
To-day he felt lifted above the common world. For the time he 
breathed “an ampler ether, a diviner air.” 
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Nevertheless, it was in very commonplace terms that he began what 
he had to say. 

“Do you know, Lady Pell quite startled me as she and I were 
standing together on the keep before luncheon.” He was not looking 
at Ethel, but leaning forward and punching holes in the turf with the 
ferrule of his walking-stick. 

“‘T should have thought your nerves proof against anything Lady 
Pell might have to say to you,” answered Ethel smilingly. 

“She gave me to understand that her stay at the Chase was 
drawing to a close, and that in a very little while she and you would 
be winging your flight elsewhere.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Ethel said: “It was a 
very natural announcement, and I cannot see what there was in it to 
startle you.” 

“That is because you look at it from one point of view, and I 
from another. To you it means fresh faces and other scenes—in 
short, a change, probably more or less welcome after the quiet and 
monotony of existence at Withington Chase.” 

He paused. Ethel was quite aware that he was waiting for her to 
say: “And from your point of view what does it mean?” By this 
she needed no one to tell her what his reply would be. Everything 
had been revealed to her as in a flash, and she marvelled at her blind- 
ness. And now the point for her to decide, and that on the instant, 
was whether she should, or should not, ask him that simple-seeming 
question, which she felt would but be the precursor to one of 
infinitely more significance on his part, from answering which there 
would be no possible escape for her. And in what terms was she 
prepared to answer it? Her heart-throbs seemed to deafen her and 
her mind was torn by a conflict of emotions, among which, however, 
one claimed predominance over the others. She knew and owned 
to herself that she loved him. ‘Then in the silence a voice spoke. 
“And from your point of view, Mr. Lisle, what does Lady Pell’s 
announcement mean?” It was as though some force within her had 
compelled her to put the question in her own despite. 

*‘It means,” began Everard, and he paused for an instant as if his 
breath had suddenly failed him—* it means more, far more than I 
could tell you in many words.” Neither of them had been looking 
at each other, but Lisle now left off his employment of punching 
holes in the turf, and drawing himself up, he turned on Ethel a face 
‘ all aglow with the emotion of the moment. 

“When you quit the Chase,” he went on, “I shall lose that which 
to me is the most precious object on earth, and who shall say whether 
I shall ever find it again? Ethel, on that April day which now 
seems so long ago that I could fancy it pertained to some prior state 
of existence, I told you that I loved you, and asked you to become 
my wife. Your answer was, that you had no love to give me, and 
that you could never marry me. I took my dismissal and went— 
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indeed, there was nothing else left me to do—not knowing whether I 
should ever see you again. Then, when, one morning, months 
afterwards, I came suddenly upon you in one of the garden-paths at 
the Chase, it seemed as if the gates of Paradise must have opened, 
and that you had come down its golden stairs to meet me face to 
face. And the same instant my love for you, which I had locked up 
in the innermost chamber of my heart as a priceless treasure once more 
flooded all my being with a rapture of hope. Ethel, that hope has not 
yet deserted me. If I have not spoken before, it has been because 
I feared to startle you, because I trembled lest my audacity might be 
the cause of my losing what I possessed already—your friendship— 
and yet give me nothing in return. But now the day of timid 
counsels is over, and at the risk of losing everything I cast silence 
to the winds. You must hear me, you must know all, let your 
sentence be what it may.” 

He poured forth the words with a fervour with which few who knew 
him would have credited the ordinarily quiet, self-contained and some- 
what self-repressed Everard Lisle. They were both still seated on the 
trunk of the fallen tree, and he now drew a little closer to Ethel, who, 
all this time, had been gazing straight before her with a strangely rapt 
expression on her face. 

‘So now again to-day,” he went on, “I am going to ask you the 
self-same question that I asked you on your birthday ” 

“Stay! Do not speak another word till you have heard what I 
have to say.” 

She had turned and was facing him, the delicate roses of her cheeks 
somewhat blanched, but her eyes shining clear and full like twin stars 
of morning. ‘There was that in the way she spoke which compelled 
attention. Everard was struck dumb. Man though he was, his heart 
fluttered like a frightened bird. What was he about to be told? 
That he was too late?—that some rival had been beforehand with 
him? Where was all his happy confidence now? It seemed to him 
as if his face had turned grey and old. A shiver went through him 
from head to foot. 

“Come,” said Ethel, “let us walk awhile. I have much to 
tell you.” 

She rose, and, like an automaton, he did the same. They turned 
and, side by side, began to pace the turfy margin of the pool. Ethel 
did not at once break the silence. Many emotions were at work 
within her, and she wanted to assure herself that she had them well 
under control before she spoke again. 

“Mine is a strange story, Mr. Lisle, as you will at once admit when 
I have told it you. You know me, and the world knows me, by the 
name of Ethel Thursby, but that is not my real name. What chat 
is no one knows. Neither does anyone know who were my parents, 
where I was born, nor, indeed, who I am at all.” 

Therewith she went on to tell him all those facts in connection 
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with her early history with which the reader is already familiar, 
beginning with the tragic death of the woman who had passed herself 
off as her mother on board the Pandora, leading up through their 
adoption of her as their niece by the two Miss Thursbys, to her 
discovery of the truth as told her in Matthew Thursby’s letter on her 
nineteenth birthday. 

It was with growing wonder and interest that Lisle listened to her 
as, step by step, she unfolded the details of her story. 

“IT hope you do not for a moment imagine that all this which 
you have just told me can make a shadow’s difference in my love 
for you,” he eagerly began almost before the last words had left 
her lips. 

‘But I have still another confession to make,” she said, breathing 
the words, as it were, on the wings of a sigh. ‘ Let me finish, please, 
before you say anything more.” 

Then came the confession which the truth that dwelt in her forced 
from her lips, although it was like tearing her heart to have to 
make it. 

“Mr. Lisle, I have been engaged once already.” 

“ Ah!”—with a swift indrawing of his breath. It was undoubtedly 
a stab. 

“*T was young, inexperienced, romantic,” resumed Ethel, not 
allowing herself to notice his exclamation. ‘He was good-looking 
and plausible, and he persuaded me into fancying that I loved him, 
and after a time we became‘engaged. But, indeed, it was all a foolish 
fancy, for in my heart I never really cared for him. Fortunately I 
discovered the sort of man he was before it was too late. He had 
sought me in the belief that I was an heiress, and when he found I 
was nothing of the kind, his only thought was in what way he could 
most readily break with me. But no such action on his part was 
called for, for meanwhile it had come to my knowledge that he was 
already engaged to someone else, to whom he had behaved with a 
baseness and a heartlessness which seem almost beyond belief. From 
that moment all was at an end between us. I felt like a prisoner 
when his fetters are struck off and he is told that he is free. How 
deep was my thankfulness that my eyes had been mercifully opened 
in time, I alone can ever know.” 

Lisle had listened like one devouring her every word, but even 
before she had come to an end he drew a deep breath of relief. 
Whomsoever this man might be, she had never really cared for him, 
her heart had never been touched, he had her own assurance to that 
effect, and for him, Everard Lisle, that was enough. It was merely 
one of those lessons of experience which, in one shape or another, we 
all of us have to learn, only she happily had been spared those bitter 
consequences which so many of us are called upon to drain to 
the lees. 

If, as a lesson, it served no other purpose, it would at least teach 
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her to discern and appreciate the difference between a spurious love 
and one that was rooted in the heart’s inmost core. 

‘Since you have chosen to tell me these things,” he said, “I can 
but accept and value them as so many proofs of your confidence, 
but they weigh with me not so much as the lightest snowflake. They 
have not moved me by a single hair-breadth from the ground I stood 
on before, and now, at last, you must listen to what else I have to 
say. You have no longer any excuse for not doing so. Ethel, answer 
me once again the question I put to you on your birthday, only this 
time—this time—let your answer be a different one! Will you be 
my wife?” 

They had come to a halt—why, neither of them could have told— 
and somehow both her hands found themselves imprisoned in his 
She did not try to release them, but her face was still averted and the 
marble of her neck and throat was flushed with tenderest rose. 

“‘ Speak, dearest—have you not one word for me?” he pleaded. 

Then she turned upon him two darkly shining eyes which seemed 
the dwelling-place of that great mystery whose other name is love. 

** And can you,” she said, each syllable punctuated by a heart-throb 
—* nay, is it even possible, after what I have just told you, that you 
should still care for one who is nothing more than a waif—who as a 
wife would come to you parentless, nameless, dowerless? Consider. 
Take time to think. Do not answer me now, unless——” 

“Do not answer you now!” broke in Everard impetuously. 
“When then should I answer you? Oh, my love—my love—how 
little you know me! This is my one and only answer.” 

An instant later she was locked in his arms. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
SIR GILBERT’S STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


Ir was considerably past five o’clock before our lovers found 
themselves back at the cottage, where Lady Pell and Mrs. Tew were 
awaiting their arrival in order to have tea brought in. When it 
was over Lady Pell drew Ethel aside. 

‘Well, my dear, and so he has summoned up courage to speak at 
last,” she said. ‘I have seen what was coming for a long time, but I 
certainly thought him somewhat dilatory in bringing matters to a climax. 
However, all’s well that ends well. I congratulate you most heartily. 
I approve your choice, and so I am sure, will Sir Gilbert when I tell 
him. Don’t say anything now. You and I will have a long talk 
togethe> in the morning.” 

Then while the horses were being brought round, she contrived to 
have a few words with Everard. 

**So you have taken an old woman’s advice, I find. Of one thing 
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I am quite sure, that you will never have cause to repent having done 
so. You are a fortunate fellow. You have secured a treasure. 
Indeed, I’m far from sure that she’s not a long way too good for you.” 

“There I quite agree with you, Lady Pell. Where, indeed, should 
we find a man worthy of her? But is not that a very good reason 
why Miss Thursby should have condescended to accept me? We 
should always try to improve our fellow-creatures where improvement 
is needed. And that in my case she will find ample scope for her 
efforts, no one knows better than myself.” 

He spoke gravely enough, but there was a lurking smile in his eyes 
which Lady Pell did not fail to note. 

“You men have quite a wonderful gift for preaching one doctrine 
before marriage and its exact opposite after. Zen you discover that 
it is yourselves who are perfection and your poor wives who are 
deficient in this, that or the other quality which you never seemed to 
take account of before. But it has always been so, and I suppose 
it always will be.” 

She was on the point of turning away. 

“One moment, Lady Pell,” said Everard. “I have not yet told 
you how deeply grateful I am for the advice you gave me this morning. 
To that, in a great measure, I owe my present happiness. It gave 
me just the impulse I needed ; it was the spur to urge me forward on 
the road I ought to go. My sincerest thanks will be yours to the 
last day of my life.” 

He was earnest enough now, there could be no mistake on that 
score, 

“Wait till you have been floundering in the quicksands of 
matrimony for half-a-dozen years and then maybe you will tell a 
different tale,” laughed Lady Pell. 

Evening had closed in by the time our party reached the Chase. 
It was Trant in person, and not one of the footmen, who opened the 
door for them. He was evidently perturbed; so much so, in fact, 
that the knot of his white tie had worked itself round under his left 
ear without his being aware of it. Lady Pell saw at a glance that 
something was amiss. ‘“ What is it, Trant,” she asked quickly. “Sir 
Gilbert ?” Something rose in her throat, but her eyes asked the 
question her lips refused to finish. 

“Sir Gilbert, my lady, is not very well; nothing to be frightened 
at, if I may take the liberty of saying so,” he made haste to add. 
“If your ladyship will allow me,” he went on in a lower voice, “I 
should like to tell you what I know of the affair before you see Sir 
Gilbert.” 

Lady Pell at once led the way to the anteroom. The butler 
opened the door, bowed her in and followed. 

* All morning Sir Gilbert was shut up in his study as usual,” began 
Trant. ‘At luncheon his appetite was very poor, but he seemed 
tolerably cheerful. At six o’clock, after I had taken him a glass of 
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Madeira and a biscuit, he went into the hall, put on his soft hat, 
lighted a cigar and went for a stroll on the terrace, and about half- 
an-hour later, happening to look through the dining-room window, I 
saw him going slowly down the steps towards the lower grounds. 
By this the evening was getting quite dusky. It might have been a 
quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes later,-when I heard the library 
bell rung sharply. I hurried in and found Sir Gilbert lying back in 
his easy-chair, looking quite dazed like—in fact, for half a minute or 
more he stared at me as if he didn’t know who I was. ‘You rang, 
sir,” says I. ‘Eh?’ says he. ‘Did I ring, Trant? I don’t remem- 
ber ringing. And I don’t retnaember how I got here. How did I 
get here, ‘rant ?’ shutting his eyes and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head as if trying to bring back something he had forgotten. ‘ Don’t 
know at all, sir,’ says I. ‘The bell rang and I answered it.’ ‘It’s 
very strange, and I can’t make it out at all,’ says he. ‘Be good 
enough to shut that window, and then bring me a little brandy in a 
liqueur glass ; and, ‘I'rant, let me know when the ladies get back from 
their excursion.’” 

Lady Pell had listened with growing impatience to the butler’s 
somewhat long-winded narrative. ‘Thank you, ‘Trant; I am much 
obliged to you for telling me this,” she said. ‘ You need not trouble 
to inform Sir Gilbert that I have returned. I will go to him at once, 
By-the-way, did you hint anything to Sir Gilbert about sending for a 
doctor?” 

“Tt would have been as much as my place is worth,” replied the 
butler with a solemn shake of the head. ‘“ And I shall be much 
obliged by your ladyship not saying anything about my having spoken 
to you.” 

A fire had been lighted in the library, for the autumn evenings 
were chilly, and Lady Pell found Sir Gilbert seated by it and look- 
ing much as usual. There was a small table, with a lamp on it, 
near his elbow, and the Zimes newspaper was spread open on his 
knees. 

“So you have got back safe and sound,” he said in his most 
cheerful tones as she went forward. ‘Well, you have had a charming 
day and I hope you have enjoyed yourselves,” 

“Oh, most thoroughly. Didn’t you find the house a little lonely 
without us ?” 

“Indeed I did—both lonely and dull. Dinner, I may tell you, is 
ordered for an hour later than usual ; I felt sure you would come back 
famished after your long drive.” 

“And so we have; but you are not yet dressed.” 

“*No—the fact is, I must ask you to excuse me at table to-day, I 
am slightly out of sorts and don’t feel in the mood for company. 
Perhaps, later on, I may be inclined for a little music. Meanwhile, 
Trant will not fail to look after me. And now I won't detain you a 
moment longer.” 
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“Well, I shall come and look you up again as soon as dinner is 
over.” 

“Do so. By that time I may possibly have something to tell 
ou.” 

Lady Pell scarcely waited for dinner to come to an end before 
she was back in the library. At the door she met Trant bringing out 
a tray containing the remains of Sir Gilbert’s apology for a dinner. 
“Master seems better, much better, ma’am,” he whispered as he 
passed her. ‘Then she entered, seated herself comfortably near the 
fire, settled her glasses on her nose, deposited her ball of worsted on 
the hearthrug at her feet, and gave a preliminary click with her 
needles. 

The Baronet sat gazing into the fire for a little space; then he 
cleared his voice and said: “ Louisa, I have been the subject of a 
very strange experience to-day.” 

*‘ Indeed, cousin?” responded her ladyship, in just that tone of 
sympathetic surprise which indicated that she was fully in touch with 
him. “But it is not the first strange experience you have had of 
late.” 

“No indeed,” with a sigh. “But I will tell you all about it. 
Perhaps you may be able'to suggest an explanation where I confess 
that at present I see none. JT eeling somewhat lonely as the day 
wore on—so used have I become of. late to seeing faces round me— 
and it being still too early to have the lamps lighted, I took a cigar, 
and having put on my hat and coat, went out for a stroll in the 
grounds, At first I confined myself to the terrace, but finding the air 
there rather chilly, after a time I went down the steps and began to 
pace the sheltered paths of the shrubbery on the lower level. I had 
finished my cigar-—I am a very slow smoker—and in the shrubbery 
it had grown almost dark before I turned to go indoors. I was 
crossing that piece of sward on my way to the terrace steps, 
when I was seized with a sudden giddiness. Everything seemed 
to go round with me. Stumbling forward a step or two with out- 
stretched hands, my knees gave way under me and I sank, rather 
than fell, forward on the turf and lost consciousness. When I came 
in some measure to myself, which must have been after a very few 
moments, I had a sense of being borne swiftly along in a pair of 
strong arms. Then, I could tell by the change of atmosphere that I 
was indoors, and a moment later I felt myself being laid gently down, 
while the arms that had carried. me were withdrawn. And then— 
perhaps you will scarcely credit it—I seemed to feel a kiss pressed on 
my forehead—yes, on mine, the forehead of an old man of seventy- 
four! On the instant I opened my eyes, and there, clearly outlined 
by the flame of the burning logs on the hearth, I saw bending over 
me—whom or what think you?” 

Thus directly appealed to, Lady Pell simply arched her eyebrows 
and shook her head as one wholly at a loss for an answer. In the 
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interest excited by her kinsman’s narrative her hands, still holding her 
needles, lay idle on her lap. 

“A robed and cowled figure,” returned Sir Gilbert, “of whom I 
could discern little save its long grizzled beard.” 

“The Grey Monk !” ejaculated her ladyship in a whisper, touched 
for once with unaccustomed awe. ; 

Sir Gilbert bowed his head in grave assent. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
SIR GILBERT’S THEORY. 


Lapy Pe. sat looking at her kinsman for a little while in silence, 
waiting for him to resume his narrative, and it was not till she 
perceived that he had become oblivious of her presence and was 
on the point of lapsing into-one of his brown studies, that she spoke, 

** And what happened after that, cousin?” she asked, “that is to 
say, after you discovered that you had been brought indoors by the 
Grey Monk ?” 

Sir Gilbert, who came to himself with a little start when she began 
to speak, said: “I have no distinct consciousness of anything that 
followed till I found Trant standing over me, looking half scared out 
of his wits, and can only suppose that I must have fainted again. 
But that, although only for a space of two or three seconds, my 
eyes beheld a robed and cowled figure, I am as positive as that they 
behold you at this moment. That it was no hallucination, no piece 
of visual cheatery, I am firmly convinced.” 

Some people, in Lady Pell’s place, might have said to Sir Gilbert : 
“Yet, when others professed to have seen the Grey Monk, you 
treated their assertions with contempt, and would have it that they 
were the victims of a self-created illusion.” But Lady Pell was 
too wise to venture any such observation. What she said was: “If 
you have told me this, cousin, with any idea that I might perhaps 
be able to furnish you with even a hint of some clue to the mystery, 
I must at once confess that your expectation has been wholly in vain. 
You yourself cannot possibly be more puzzled than I am.” 

“T hardly expected to hear you say otherwise,” he remarked with 
a half sigh ; and with that he again subsided into silence. 

Lady Pell resumed her knitting, only to let her hands fall idle 
again at the end of a couple of minutes, while wholly unaware that 
she had done so. 

Nothing was heard save the monotonous ticking of the clock on 
the chimney-piece and the hissing and sputtering of the half-burnt 
logs on the hearth. - 

“ Louisa,” spoke the Baronet suddenly in a voice which brought 
her ladyship back with a start from the land of visions in which she 
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had been mentally wandering—‘“ Louisa, for the last hour or more 

a very singular idea has intruded itself persistently upon me ; it is one 

which I have striven in vain to get rid of ; indeed, so strongly does it 

hold me that it has almost assumed the proportions of an absolute. 
conviction. It is—that if the cowl of the Grey Monk, who for weeks 

past has, so'to speak, haunted the Chase, could be plucked back, 

there would stand revealed the features of none other than my eldest- 

born—my son so long believed to be dead—my hardly dealt-by 

Alec!” 

“Goodness gracious! Cousin Gilbert, whatever made you get that 
notion into your head?” Lady Pell was staring at him as if she 
already detected symptoms of brain disease. 

“Tt came into my mind, Louisa; I didn’t put it there, and it 
refuses to be dislodged. But what if Alec be not really dead? What 
if the report that he was killed by that explosion was based on some 
error to which we have not thekey? You remember the letter, written 
in an evidently disguised hand, which was found on my study table 
together with the key of the strong room?” Lady Pell nodded 
assent. ‘Who but Alec would have been in the position to point out 
the fact that the child—his child—who had died in infancy, was not 
a boy, but a girl? Who but Alec—my Alec—would have cared to 
press a kiss on an old man’s brow ?” 

“There is certainly some feasibility in what you say,” remarked 
her ladyship ; “‘ but if Alec were still alive he would surely have made 
the fact known to you long before now.” 

“You forget that he was a banished man—that it was a condition 
of the agreement between us that he should never set foot in England 
till he had my permission to do so. Heaven knows, permission would 
have been given long ago, because long ago all his early faults and 
follies were condoned and forgiven, had the faintest suspicion that he 
was still among the living ever found lodgment in my mind !” 

“Even granting your assumption that Alec is still alive (and with 
all my heart I pray he may be), by what possible motive could he be 
influenced in coming back to the Chase and allowing himself to be 
seen by several people under the guise of the family spectre ? ” 

** Ah, now you ask me a question which it is impossible to answer 
with any degree of certitude. Perhaps it had somehow come to his 
ears that I had adopted an impostor as my heir. In any case, I care 
not what may have been the motive which brought him back, if only 
it were he whose arms I felt about me three short hours ago, I am 
alone in the world, Louisa, alone and old. I have just been made 
the victim of a most shameful fraud, and if only, by some miracle, my 
eldest-born could be restored to me, I should feel that the remnant 
of my days had indeed been blessed to me far beyond my deserts !” 

“ Have you thought of any plan yet by which your theory can be 
tested and the mystery of the Grey Monk elucidated ? ” 

“ Not yet—not yet. But I generally lie awake for several hours in 
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the course of the night, and I shall have time to turn the matter over 
in my mind before morning.” 

That evening Sir Gilbert! did ‘not make his appearance in the 
drawing-room, but retired at an earlier hour than usual, to fall asleep 
almost immediately, but only to awake at the end of three hours and 
remain so till daybreak. During that wakeful period he formulated a 
certain theory in his mind which he determined to put to the proof 
immediately after breakfast. 

The theory thus worked out by him, briefly stated, was to the 
following purport : 

Some month or more had now gone by since the Grey Monk had 
so startled Bessie Ogden one evening on the terrace. So far as was 
known, that was the apparition’s first appearance for upwards of twenty 
years. Now, it was quite evident to Sir Gilbert that if his son had 
been haunting the place for several weeks, it could only have been 
with the knowledge and connivance of one or more members of his 
household. How otherwise could Alec—supposing always that it 
were Alec—have been supplied with food and lodging? How else 
could he have had the run of the house at midnight, as the incident 
of the strong room proved him to have had? Now, Sir Gilbert’s 
oldest dependent, and indeed the only one left whose memory could 
go back to so far a period ; one, too, whose company had been much 
sought after by Alec as a youth, was Martin Rigg, the ex-keeper. 
Martin, .who was now over sixty years old, had long been super- 
annuated. Owing to a gunshot wound in his leg, the outcome of a 
poaching affray, he was a permanent cripple. He and his widowed 
daughter were now quartered in the old Tower, of which mention 
was made in the early part of this narrative as being the only re- 
maining portion of the original Chase, the semi-ruinous rooms of 
which had been specially renovated and fitted up for their occupancy 
by Sir Gilbert. 

Linking one thing with another in his memory, the Baronet, by the 
time he arose, had come to the conclusion that if anybody was more 
likely than another to be cognisant of his son’s presence at the Chase, 
that person was Martin Rigg. 

He breakfasted in his own room, but in order to relieve the anxiety 
which he knew Lady Pell would feel on his account, he wrote her 
a brief note and sent it by Trant, in which he told her that, this 
morning, he felt quite as well as he usually did, that he had a little 
special business to transact in the course of the forenoon, but that he 
would not fail to meet her at luncheon. Then after breakfast, he 
left the house by the back entrance and took his way through the 
spinny in the direction of the Tower. 

Even at his slow rate of progression, a few minutes’ walking brought 
him to it. Grey and stern as he always remembered it, it loomed 
before him with no visible sign of life about it. That, however, in no 
wise disturbed him. He did not doubt that he should find either 
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Martin or his daughter, or, more likely still, both of them at home. 
Going up to the door, which, though of modern make, was of oak 
and studded jwith huge square-headed nails, he rapped loudly at it 
with the ivory knob of his cane; but to his summons even when 
repeated, there came no response. Then he tried the handle, but 
only to find that the door was locked. Thus, at the very outset of 
the inquiry he had been about to enter upon, he found himself 
unaccountably baulked. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
THE ROOT OF THE MYSTERY. 


For a few moments he stood fuming and glaring with angry eyes and 
bent brows at nothing in particular, while debating with himself what 
his next step ought to be. Evidently the first thing to do was to 
ascertain why the Tower was shut up and what had become of Rigg 
and his daughter. After considering the matter for a little space, he said 
aloud : “ Nixon will be pretty sure to know. I'll go and question him.” 

Like Rigg, Nixon was another pensioned dependent of the house 
of Clare, and together with his wife, much younger than himself, 
filled the post of lodge-keeper at the main entrance to Withington Chase. 

Across the park tramped the Baronet, a very unusual thing for him 
to do. ‘The old lodge-keeper was at home, and it did not take Sir 
Gilbert long to elicit all that Nixon had to tell. It appeared that 
Martin Rigg had gone down to Yorkshire to attend the funeral of his 
only brother, and that his daughter had accompanied him. As to 
when they might be expected back, Nixon knew nothing. 

“Do you happen to know,” said Sir Gilbert, “ whether Rigg has 
had anyone staying with him at the ‘lower of late—a visitor of any 
kind, I mean ?” 

Nixon shook his head. ‘“ Not to my knowledge, Sir Gilbert.” 

“And you are sure you heard nothing about any stranger being 
there ?” 

“I’m quite certain on that score, Sir Gilbert. And either Martin, 
or Dulcie would have been sure to speak of it if there had been.” 

As the Baronet walked back to the Chase he knew not what to 
think. So powerfully had his imagination been worked upon by the 
belief, which by this time had grown almost to a conviction, that his 
‘son was at the root of the mystery of the Grey Monk, and that, of all 
men, Rigg was the one to whom he must look to supply him with the 
key, that his mood was one of bitter disappointment. 

After luncheon he told Lady Pell all about his morning’s errand 
and its result. 

In her own mind her ladyship had little or no faith in her kinsman’s 
conviction that the Grey Monk was none other than John Alexander 
Clare, restored to life after some all but miraculous fashion when 
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there was every reason for supposing him to have died twenty long 
years before. She was not a believer in the improbable, although, if 
questioned, she would have felt bound to admit that even she had 
known cases where incidents of the most startling kind had evolved 
themselves out of lives to all seeming the most commonplaceand prosaic. 

In the course of the day she took an opportunity of informing 
Sir Gilbert of the engagement of Ethel Thursby and Everard 
Lisle. That the news afforded him genuine pleasure could not 
be doubted. “So I shall not lose my little girl after all!” he 
said. ‘That is indeed something worth hearing. She has become 
very dear to me, Louisa; I may tell you so now; and I should have 
felt the loss of her more, perhaps, than the occasion would have 
seemed to warrant, for she has contrived to steal her way into my 
affections in a quite unaccountable fashion. My old age is the 
sweeter for her presence. I am very glad that I am not to lose her.” 

“‘T shall make it my business to furnish her trousseau.” 

** And you may rely upon it that she shall not go to her husband 
without a cadeau from me. I suppose she will have no dowry ?” 

“ Not a shilling, so far as Iam aware. She is an orphan and was 
brought up by two maiden aunts who, till a little while ago, were 
quite comfortably off. Now, however, they have only just enough 
left to live upon.” 

“In that case I must see what I can do by way of increasing 
Lisle’s salary. Of course when anything happens to poor Kinaby, 
Lisle will at once step into his shoes. ‘The furniture which is now at 
Maylings may as well be transferred to Elm Lodge for the young 
couple’s use. They will make a well-matched pair, Louisa. As you 
know, I hold Lisle in very high regard, not merely because he 
happens to be the son of the man who saved my life, but by reason 
of his own fine qualities. How wide is the difference between him 
and young Rispani !” 

Later in the day he took occasion to congratulate both the young 
folk, with the old-fashioned courtesy which became him so well, nor 
did he fail at dinner to drink to their health and happiness in a 
bumper of the rare old Madeira which was reserved for very special 
occasions. It was evident to everyone that the Baronet was in high 
good-humour, and that for the time at least he had succeeded in 
throwing off the gloom to which late events seemed to have hopelessly 
condemned him. 

It was not till the second day after Sir Gilbert’s visit to the Tower 
that Martin Rigg and his daughter got back home. Within an 
hour of his return he was summoned to proceed at once to the 
Chase, where Sir Gilbert received him in his study, Scarcely had 
he limped slowly into the room before Sir Gilbert, turning quickly 
upon him with bent brows and an assumption of his most minatory 
manner, said: “ Rigg, how many days ago is it since you last saw my 
son, Mr. John Alexander Clare?” 

That the keeper was utterly taken aback he himself would have 
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been the first to :admit. He turned hot and then cold almost as 
quickly as it takes to write the words. He shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other and then back again, and so crushed his hard 
felt hat between his fingers that it was never fit to wear again. Fora 
moment or two his gaze went up to a corner of the ceiling, only to be 
drawn irresistibly back to the stern face and deep-set eyes of the one 
man of whom he had ever stood in awe. 

“ When did I set eyes on Mr. Alec last, sir ?” he stammered. 

“You heard my question. I said, how many days is it—not years, 
mind you—since you saw my son last? Now, let me have no 
prevarication, Rigg. You know that is what I would never put up 
with either from you or anyone else. I have a right to know the 
truth in this matter, and I demand to know it. Speak, and dare to 
tell me a lie at your peril! ” 

“‘T have never been in the habit of telling lies, Sir Gilbert, either to 
you or anybody else,” replied the keeper stiffly. ‘Since you force me 
to speak, I can’t help myself, though I bound myself under a promise 
not to do so. Sir, I parted from Mr. Alec Clare five days ago, just 
before I left home to go and bury my brother.” 

A low cry broke from Sir Gilbert; his figure suddenly lost 
its rigidity and he sank back in his easy-chair, while his face 
blanched like that of a man at the point of death. Martin, terrified, 
made a step forward, but Sir Gilbert, tremblingly held up one hand. 
“Leave me alone,” he murmured, “I shall be better presently.” ‘To 
those of his time of life the shock of sudden joy is oftentimes almost 
as trying as that of sudden grief. 

“Sit down, Rigg,” said the Baronet presently, mindful even at such 
amoment of the man’s lameness. ‘Then, as he lay back with closed 
eyes, little by little the colour ebbed back into his cheeks. It was 
' true, then ; his instinct had not led him astray, and his Alec was still 
in the land of the living! A great fountain of love and gratitude 
welled up in his heart—of reverent thankfulness and gratitude that it 
had pleased the Inscrutable Power who sways the destinies of mankind 
to vouchsafe him this crowning mercy so far beyond his deserts. 
What happiness to know that his firstborn—he whom, when young, 
he had so hardly treated that for years his memory of him had been 
an unending remorse—had been given back to him as it were, indeed, 
from the tomb, and that a season of reparation might still be granted 
him! But let us not pry too curiously into all that passed through 
his mind at this, one of the supreme moments of his life. Let his 
white hairs and his many sorrows not appeal to us in vain. 

After a time he began to question Rigg, eagerly and closely, about 
all that he knew with reference to Alec. A summary of the informa- 
tion which he elicited piece-meal from the keeper is all that need be 
given here. 

It appeared that ‘‘ Master Alec,” as Martin still, from old habit, 
persisted in calling him, had been in hiding at the Tower for upwards 
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of a month, in fact, ever since about two days before—quite uninten- 
tionally on his part—he so frightened Bessie Ogden on the terrace. 
The upper room of the old structure, ordinarily used by Martin as a 
bedroom, had been fitted up with a few extra articles of furniture and 
given up to his use ; while Dulcie, the keeper’s daughter, had looked 
after his meals. More than once Martin. had heard him asseverate 
that he had only returned to the Chase in order to right a great wrong 
—to send fraud and villainy to the right-about, and that as soon as 
the task he had set himself was accomplished he should go back to 
the place from whence he had come. What he had meant thereby 
Martin did not know. During the day Alec had never stirred out of 
the Tower; only after nightfall had he ventured abroad, and then 
only in the traditional guise of the Grey Monk—a character which 
in his younger days, when home from school or college, he had 
assumed more than once out of sheer love of mischief. As to the 
means by which Alec had been enabled to obtain access to the Chase 
after the household had retired for the night, that was his own secret, 
and one which he had never divulged to the keeper. 

Extreme was Sir Gilbert’s disappointment and chagrin when told 
that his ‘son had finally quitted the Tower only about forty hours 
previously. This had happened during Martin’s absence from home, but 
the latter was already aware that his guest’s visit would presently come 
to an end, and that, although he continued to linger on like one who 
found it impossible to tear himself away from the home of his boyhood, 
his task was accomplished and there was nothing more left him to do. 

“But if you were away at the time, how do you know that my son 
left the Tower when you say he did?” demanded the Baronet. 

“ Because I found this note, sir, waiting for me when I got home,” 
responded the keeper. 

Sir Gilbert took the proffered note with an eagerness he made no 
effort to dissemble. 


“ DEAR OLD Martin,” it ran, “I am off to-night—Tuesday—and 
whether we shall ever see each other again is more than I can say. 
My hearty thanks are due to you and Dulcie for the hospitality you 
have shown me, and the many kindnesses I have received at your 
hands. You may be sure that both of you will be often in my 
thoughts when I am thousands of miles away, and I will not so far 
wrong you as to think you will forget me. I implicitly trust you to 
still preserve the same strict secrecy as heretofore with regard to my 
presence at the Chase. On no account must the faintest whisper of 
the truth escape the lips of either of you. More on this point I know 
that I need not write. 

“T am especially desirous—in fact, I lay it on you as a charge— 
that you should keep yourself informed from day to day (which you 
will have no difficulty in doing) of the state of my dear father’s health ; 
and, should any necessity arise for you to do so, I rely upon you to 
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at once telegraph to me, under the name of ‘ John Alexander,’ to the 
address given you on the other side. That this is most important you 
will readily understand, and that you will not neglect my wishes in the 
matter I feel assured. 
“And now good-bye till we meet again—if ever we do. 
“ Your friend, 
ce A. 7 


“ Rigg, I should like to keep this, if you have no objection,” said 
the Baronet when he had read it carefully through. 

“No objection whatever, Sir Gilbert; only I should like you to 
bear in mind that I should have kept my promise to Master Alec, 
and that nobody would have got a word out of me, if you, sir, hadn’t 
forced me to speak.” 

“That I quite understand. Under the circumstances no option 
was left you. But I wish you still to preserve the same secrecy. 
Not a syllable about this business must pass your lips to anyone else.” 

“Neither me nor Dulcie is of the gossiping sort. You may trust 
us for that, sir.” 

“T am quite sure I may. And now I won’t detain you further ; 
but I may tell you this—that, in the long run, you will find yourself 
no loser by this morning’s work.” 

No sooner had the ex-keeper gone than the Baronet sought Lady 
Pell in her own room and was closeted with her for nearly a couple 
of hours, One result of the interview was that he sent a groom to 
bring back Everard Lisle, who, his morning’s work dispatched, had 
left the Chase some time before. 

“Lisle, I want you to start in the course of a few hours for 
America,” he said to Everard when the latter had returned. ‘“ You 
will be the bearer of a note to my long-lost eldest son, John Alexander 
Clare, who, astounding to relate, I now find, from evidence which it 
is impossible to dispute, did not meet his death years ago, as, at the 
time, I was fully led to believe. But I need not enter into particulars 
just now. It is enough to say that he is still alive. So make your 
preparations for starting in the morning, and, when you come to 
dinner this evening, the note I want you to take will be ready for you, 
and I shall then be in a position to give you my final instructions.” 

In a matter of such vital importance it did not seem enough to Sir 
Gilbert to merely entrust his message to the post. A letter might, 
or might not, reach Alec ; but he felt satisfied that Lisle would not 
rest till he had hunted him down, wherever he might be, and had 
put his father’s message of forgiveness into his hands. 

The note Sir Gilbert wrote was a very brief one, and, such as it was, 
his nervous excitement was so extreme as to render it all but illegible. 


“ Alec, my son, all is forgiven and forgotten,” he wrote. ‘Come 
back to me—come back. I want you. It is your father who asks 
this of you.” (Zo be continued.) 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A SHORT MEMORY. 


“T SAY, brother, what a wonderful mémory you have!” says the 
gipsy, Petulengro, to the Romany Rye, in Borrow’s bright 
book of that name. 

“T wish I had not, Jasper, but I can’t help it; it is my misfortune,” 
returns the other. 

“ Misfortune! well, perhaps it is; at any rate it is very ungenteel 
to have such a memory. I have heard my wife say that to show you 
have a long memory looks very vulgar, and that you can’t give 
a greater proof of gentility than by forgetting a thing as soon as 
possible—more especially a promise, or an acquaintance when 
he happens to be shabby.” 

Irony apart, a too retentive memory will often prove a source 
of pain to its possessor, as of reproach to those around him. It is an 
enviable attribute, whether natural or acquired, to be able and 
willing to forget. ‘Do you remember,” asked a young man of his 
mother, “how I once annoyed you as a boy?”—and he recalled 
from out the shadows of the past some youthful transgression with 
which he had long since grieved her. ‘ No,” she answered, “ it has 
completely slipped my memory.” ‘Ah! that is always the way with 
you, mother ; you never remember anything against me.” 

We all know the value of a pardon that hinges on the ungracious 
condition, “I can forgive, but I can never forget.” Some nobler 
or less self-conscious natures, indeed, whose character might be 
summed up in Regan’s cold estimate of old Lear, ‘ He hath ever but 
slenderly known himself,” will forget even before they have forgiven ; 
in which case the slightest conciliatory token may suffice to dissipate 
the lingering fumes of anger, and to reinstate the offender more 
securely than ever in the affections he had wounded. Where there 
are no rankling memories there can exist no settled animosity. 

But to leave these regions of the emotions, and come to more 
commonplace considerations. Cowper seriously congratulates himself 
on “the great felicity of a memory not very retentive,” which enabled 
him to find novelty in a book with which he had already amused 
himself some years previously. When we compare such a disposition 
with Carlyle’s peevish grumble on the lack of anything new in 
literature, so that no man “without Themistocles’ gift of forgetting” 
could possibly spend his days in reading, we must acknowledge that 
dear though the pleasures of memory may be, forgetfulness is certainly 
not without its compensations. It enables those of uneventful lives 
continually to discover something new in the monotonous round 
of their existence. The “memory of the eye,” to which, if we 
remember rightly, it was Pope who laid claim, does not come between 
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them and the enjoyment of scenes they have witnessed before, as it 
did in the case of the gardener Goethe tells of, who exclaimed 
in disgust at the ever-recurrent spectacle of clouds and trees and 
flowers. Neither man’s art nor nature’s (which is God’s) ever fails 
of freshness for them. The aspect of the earth and sky, even in the 
spots to which circumstances may for years have bound them, is for 
ever opening up surprises on their view. The changing glories of the 
year, the hue of a leaf, the words of an old poem, even the reiterated 
good things of the papers, all greet him in their course with something 
of the charm of novelty. The blight of staleness never passes over 
their world. 

It is curious, by the way, to note Hazlitt’s attitude with regard 
to old books, which gathered value in his eyes in proportion to their 
age and to his early familiarity with them, affording him, as he said, 
a refreshment which he could “never have again in any other way.” 
The half-remembered turns of phrase, the anticipated recurrence 
of reflections and events which so disgusted Carlyle, were but a source 
of renewed delight to him. An idiosyncracy which suggests that, 
for all the difficulties of his disposition, he yet possessed that capacity 
for creating to himself pleasure out of simple material through which 
perhaps it was that he was able to declare, almost with his last breath 
—‘“T have had a happy life.” 

Other advantages of a short memory are noted by Montaigne, 
whose observation would be sure to seize on whatever compensatory 
conditions might attach to a misfortune, 

His own memory, he frankly acknowledges, was not only short, but 
also treacherous, failing him in everything but in the obligations 
of friendship. Amongst the comforts he derived from his infirmity 
he, with his own peculiar philosophy, enumerates the check it 
entailed on his ambition; such a defect, as he very justly remarks, 
“being intolerable in those who take upon them the negotiations 
of the world.” And, on the other hand, the spur it provided to his 
native wit and judgment which, debarred from the support of other 
men’s researches would have occurred to them from a retentive 
memory, were cast for the lack of it upon their own resources. The 
inability of his memory to store up injuries he also touches on, and 
congratulates himself, in the very spirit of Cowper, on the fresh 
novelty with which old books would smile upon him, and not books 
only, but old places that he might revisit. 

Another quaint item in the old Sieur’s consolatory list is the 
restraint which a weak memory imposes on loquacity, those who are 
apt at recollection being tempted to enrich their subject, to the 
exhaustion of their hearers’ patience, with illustrations drawn from far 
and near. Those great talkers, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay and Carlyle, 
were certainly all remarkable for their prodigious powers of memory ; 
and when we consider what an engine of oppression was thus supplied 
to them, to the discomfiture of their neighbours and the injury 
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of their own popularity, the justice of old Montaigne’s apparently 
far-fetched deduction must be acknowledged. 

One more advantage, somewhat akin to this last, may be suggested. 
Those of defective memory are never primed with facts. And the 
advantage of this (to their neighbours) is obvious when we consider 
that facts are often, as someone (was it Emerson ?) remarked of them, 
the brute-beasts of conversation; bull-dogs which their owners 
ruthlessly set on to the harmless beings who, keeping faithful to the 
spirit of truth, may occasionally transgress it in the letter; or else 
brick-bats which those, who for the discipline of their neighbours are 
possessed of a memory through whose close meshes not the most 
insignificant item can escape, are always ready to hurl at one’s head. 

P, W. Roose. 


SSS 


A LANDED PROPRIETOR.* 


WESTWARD the sea, and east, the green 
Low hills in circling line, 

And all the land that lies between— 
The land, I say, is mine: 

You had not thought, old friend, that I 
So great a man had grown 

Broad acres ’neath an English sky 
To conquer as my own! 


Yet mark you, in the soft spring light 
Of this glad April day, 

My orchards, stretching pink and white 
Towards the golden bay ; 

And see how rich in grassy yields 
My meadows generous sweep— 

The dew-hung, daisy-spangled fields 
The mowers’ scythes will reap. 


There, fed by countless laughing rills 
To current strong and wide, 

Flows through the hollow of the hills 
My river’s mimic tide— 

The village lies within the bend 
That skirts a neighbouring shire ; 

I have, I think, no truer friend 
Than yonder grey church spire! 


* “ Have we not all thousands of acres of our own. ... We are all 
great landed proprietors if we only knew it.”—S1IR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
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And where the eye takes furthest bound, 
The forest’s unbowed age 

Uprears a sheltering fence around 
My goodly heritage : 

What fairer sight for man to see? 
What land more full of grace? 

The lines are fallen unto me 
In a most pleasant place! 


I know each nook in tree or hedge 
Where shy birds build their nest, 

Linnet or warbler of the sedge, 
Or wren with golden crest : 

. To-day my lark sang brave and strong 
Up from the springing corn ; 

His ancestry have sung that song 
Keach year since I was born! 


I know each inch of yonder copse, 
Each living thing that stirs, 

Where squirrel swings and rabbit hops 
Among the yellow furze : 

And blindfold I could find the banks 
Where primroses are rife, 

As though the earth were giving thanks 
In bursts of lovely life. 


One scarce could count from dawn to dark, 
From sunset to sunrise, 

What gracious things a man may mark 
Beneath the changing skies ; 

I lock the beauty in my heart, 
I touch, I taste, I hold; 

I have in it a lot and part 
You cannot buy with gold. 


Enriched by Time, unwronged by Fate, 
Unstirred by trivial needs, 

I glory in my fair estate 
Where love holds title-deeds : 

Who buys a thing—it is but lent, 
Who loves it keeps the key— 

His Grace in London holds the rent- 
The land belongs to me! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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OFF ARRAN’S ISLE. 
By KATHLEEN Watson. 


Away in the loneliest part of Arran Island, where the heather-hills 

slope steeply down to the shores of a spacious land-locked bay, 
a line of rocks, lying deep under water when the tide is up, leads out 
to the headland point which commands the western entrance to the 
bay. Before the point is reached a little cave is passed. Only 
by the rocks at low-water] mark is it possible to get there at 
all, for above it the great cliffs tower steep and sheer into the air, 
defiantly and effectually opposing all thought of approach to it from 
the top. 

There came one day to this little cave, for old sake’s sake, one 
with whom in his latter life it had gone hardly. As he lingered in the 
lonely spot, gentle memories came stealing one by one around him, 
and before he turned to go, he went to the far end of the cave, and 
with some small difficulty, and a smile at what he called his childish- 
ness, raised a large stone that happened to be there. Then, in a 
hollow space, beneath the stone, wondering greatly, he saw on the 
sandy yellow floor a little packet bound tightly, firmly up in a 
sheet of waterproof cloth. The cloth was still somewhat damp from 
where the sea had washed in by the edges of the stone. Slowly, with 
a strange grip at his heart, he pulled asunder the bands that bound it. 
Inside, he found a tin box about three inches high and seven by five 
perhaps in area. Pulling off the lid, he drew out a faded bunch 
of Parnassus grass tied round with a piece of pink cord, the 
manuscript of a story, and then—the leaves of what seemed to be a 
girl’s diary. And by the mournful swell of the incoming tide, he 
read :— 

September 1st.—He went yesterday. Shall I ever be again so that 
the seas, the birds, the heather-hills, and God will be enough for me? 
How beautiful to live the life he lives! To drink in all the glory of 
the world, all the delight of days, all the sweetness of nights, all that is 


' strange, or brave, or lovable in men and women, and to give it back 


again to the world which will not see these things, he told me, unless 
they are put before it in black and white, in the shape of what we 
call books. 

We were talking far out on the rocks that night. “Some,” he 
said, “get their first glimmer into the great secrets of life by 
contemplation of a picture—it may be only a simple study of a 
woman at a window looking out at a sail, away on the farthest sea. 
Some hear in music that which all other voices on earth are powerless 
to tell them. Most find in books the language which goes straightest 
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to their hearts. Then, perhaps, they turn to life itself to tell them 
the rest—but only because the books first showed them how to do it. 
Yes! Books are very well—some of them—yet still the things that 
they will never hold, the things that never have been and never 
can be written, the things that cannot be spoken, scarcely looked or 
breathed, surely they are sweetest. Do you understand, dear ?” 

Three times in all he called me “dear.” This was the first. It is 
a little simple word. I used it this morning when I wrote to the 
keeper for papa; yet when Ae says it, it is as though sweet music 
sounded across the sea, and I, alone on all the shore, stood listening. 
I told him that I thought I understood. I do not know if he heard 
me. He had a way of asking questions without seeming to care, 
scarcely to hear, whether one answered him or not. 

And he has gone. His book is done. All the dear quaint ways and 
speech of the people, all the grand hills and their secrets, all the lovely 
land which lies around my island-home, all the tender lights which 
linger on the seas at morning and at evening—he has caught their 
inspiration ; they have breathed their strong fair life into his; and he 
will give them faithfully out again to the unseeing world, in the 
romance of which he has written the greater part here on these same 
rocks, with me unheeded at his side. When he had done as much as 
he felt inclined for, he would read the sheets out to me, and often ask 
me concerning names and little ways of speech. 

Just over there, on that rock where the sea is quietly coming in, I 
learnt how sweet Mary McAlister, sweetest surely of all the heroines 
that was ever written down, prayed for her love that the best might 
crown his life, and when the best for him meant the worst for her, 
hesitated never a moment, but said good-bye to him, her tearless 
blue eyes bright with the love which is the love everlasting. The 
rock where he wrote that is holy ground to me. Twice a day the 
sun kisses it, and twice a day the cool sea comes up and covers it. 
Otherwise, I think, nothing touches it. On my way out here I always 
skip across it from the one on the other side. It is a good jump, 
but I can just manage it. To tread on it would be like treading on 
a heart to me. I wonder what he would say if he knew. I wish my 
eyes were blue, but they are grey, very, very grey, papa always says. 

September 3rd.—Papa heard from him this morning. He is staying 
for the shooting at a great house in the north. There is a large party 
there. Before he went he told me who some of the people were to 
be. There is one called Lady Evelyn Bertram. He was glad to 
think she would be there, because they met last year and became, he 
told me, the very best of good friends after just one hour’s acquain- 
tance. At the end of his letter to papa, he sent many kind regards 
to my stepmother and his love to little Nell, as he often called me, 
though indeed I was nineteen last birthday and am taller than most 
girls, I fancy. 

It was a strange idea this, that came to me to keep a diary. It 
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only came to me when I stood on the rocks waving him a last good- 
bye as his steamer sailed away. Something went from my heart to 
my throat, and I knew that if I stood still looking out any longer on 
that great sweet sea, I should choke for very agony of longing. So I 
went back swiftly by the rocks and up the heather-hills to where my 
home is, and there I went upstairs to my own little study and got 
paper, the wonderful pen he gave me, a fairly-sized tin box, and a sheet 
of waterproof cloth, and brought them back out here. I had walked 
altogether seven miles without knowing that I had walked one. 
Luckily my stepmother was away at Brodick for the afternoon. Not 
that she is aught but kind to me, but she is so sharp at seeing things, 
and insatiable in her curiosity, and I would have no one in the world 
ever know of this. Each day when I have written what I want to 
write, I shall put the record in the tin box and tie the waterproof 
sheet tightly round it and put it under the big stone at the far end of 
the cave. When I lay awake in my bed at home, I shall think of 
how the sea is creeping in and covering up my secret ; of how the 
little waves are washing over the record of that which came to make 
my life so radiant and so rich; of how, should there come to me 
perhaps, the sudden death from which we weekly pray to be delivered, 
then no one will ever know how well I loved him, no one but God 
and the sea, the two great secret-keepers of the world. 

The lights are so beautiful this evening, and I have tarried so long 
to watch them, that the tide is already on the turn. The steamer in 
which he went away is coming round the point. Perhaps it brings me 
a letter from him! Who knows? He said he would write. I must 
put my writing by, and run! 

September 4th,—The steamer brought me no word fromhim. That 
is natural. Men, in the efforts of whose brains a whole nation"shares, 
cannot be expected to trouble overmuch about each little individual 
of that nation at whom they may have smiled in passing. And yet 
he stayed with us for two months. For two months, he and I, we 
rode and walked, we fished and boated, we planned and effected, we 
laughed and talked—or sometimes we were silent—together. So I 
cannot think that Iam nothing more to him, for instance, than the 
pieces of sea-weed that he would fish up from the pools on the point 
of his stick, admire them for a moment, then fling them far from him 
out upon the sea. 

But I will never be exacting. Exacting women must be so odiaus, 
I should think. Should he never notice me again in all his lifetime, 
should he forget me utterly and wholly, I still can only say: ‘ My 
dear love, since it is you who do it, it must be well done.” 

September 5th.—I do not quite know why it is, yet my life would 
somehow seem to date from that sunny afternoon at the end of June, 
when papa, who went to meet him, brought him speeding back along 
the high path that runs between the heather and the yellow broom. 
Were anyone to tell me now that I should write an account of my 
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life up to that date, I should feel benumbed with helplessness, and be 
able to set down no other words than these— 


“Happy as a bird is happy in its nest.” 


Until there came a day when someone whispered to the little bird 
that it had wings, and taught it how to use them, and then the nest 
was no longer all-sufficient for it, but rather the wide world itself 
seemed small when it fancied it must spread those tiny trembling 
wings and sing its ecstacy of love from pole to pole! 

I remember that the week before he came, papa had given me his 
last book to read and the thought of it was all fresh and beautiful in 
my heart as we sat awaiting him in the library, my stepmother looking 
very earnest over some accounts she was adding up, I, in my white 
serge dress, leaning from the window to talk my impatience off to a 
starling grubbing about on the lawn. Finally for lack of response, I 
turned to my stepmother : 

“What a pity papa has no photograph of him! But he will be tall, 
and spare, and have deep curious eyes that will look best when they 
are smiling. Often he will seem to see us, when as a matter of fact 
he will be seeing the far-away things of. his own creation alone. Of 
course his. hair will be a little grey, his back a little bent, his coat, 
even his best one, a little thread-bare. I hope he won’t be very 
absent-minded, don’t you, mother? If he only goes to the mild 
length of taking mustard with his strawberry-cream and sugar with 
chicken, it will be supportable, and by way of a change, quite 
refreshing. But I read the other day of a literary man, who, in a fit 
of thinking, walked straight into a river in broad daylight, and was 
with difficulty saved at all. It will be most interesting but at the 
same time rather trying, i . 

“My dear Nell, what a way you have of putting things; I see 
McNeill charges a half-penny a pound more for mutton than he 
did at this time last year. We really must kill our own. Yes, 
indeed, it would be very trying.” 

Presently she called to me: 

“You will soil your dress, Nell, if you lean out with your arms on 
the sill like that. I should like at least his first impression of you 
to be a clean one ; it will probably be his last.” 

You could never put a note of exclamation after anything my 
stepmother says. She never means to be irresistibly funny or irresistibly 
pathetic, or irresistibly anything. And though at heart she is generous 
to the core, yet I verily think she would fight to the death a poor 
butcher whom she rather fancied to be cheating her out of a solitary 
farthing beyond his just due. Taking her altogether, the effect she 
has on me at times is too comical for expression. 

“Mother!” I laughed, “do you remember a sentence in that last 
book of his, about a fine soul grasping the light of the world and 
calling it his own? You think the man who wrote that would notice 
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whether my dress was soiled beyond redemption or white with 
a celestial whiteness ?” 

She looked very serious for a moment, then said : 

“Surely we never had kidneys for three days running the week before 
last? Think, dear, did we? No, I do not remember that sentence. 
I remember it was all right and they marrjed in the end. As far as 
I could see, they might have done so in the beginning. And never 
tell me that men don’t notice what a girl hason. Before he has been 
here five minutes, he will have noticed that your hair is golden, your 
eyes grey, that your dress fastens in folds at the side, that your white 
silk sash is twisted twice round the waist, and that you have roses at 
your throat. If he is half a man, which, from your father’s accounts 
I presume he is, he will not be long before he notices too that your 
shoes are both smart and neat, your stockings of black silk, and your 
ankles by no means badly turned, He will probably think you are 
wearing the roses for his especial joy. My dear, I have not lived for 
ten years in London and been married twice for nothing. I may say 
that I know men—profoundly.” 

She spoke without any heat, or defiance, or sense of fun: she 
might as well have been saying that she knew bakers and butchers— 
profoundly. And while I sat quietly in a deep soft chair, and tucked 
my feet well under my dress, and took the roses and held them in my 
hand, and pondered as to what it was to know men after the manner 
of my stepmother, carriage-wheels came crunching along the high 
western drive, and almost in another moment my father came into 
the room in his cheery way, saying : 

“Here he is! Mr. Alec Stanton. My wife and daughter. Now 
then, Stanton, which of the two evils is it to be—tea, or something 
stronger ?” 

Then he smiled at us, and from the moment that he took my hand 
in his I count that my soul’s awakening began. 

September 8th—I am always thinking, as yesterday or a little 
while ago I wrote it down: “How beautiful to live the life he 
lives!” One evening, he and I, we wandered through the upper 
reaches of Glen Sannox, where the beauty is so wild and terrible, that 
I, whose life is encompassed with beauty on every side, nevertheless 
tremble each time afresh as I stand where Goat Fell rises to the 
south, with Glen Iorsa stretching in sublime loneliness to the west, and 
far away in front, little Corrie village lying where the hills dip down 
to the sober seas. I was listening as he talked to me, and thinking 
even as I listened. 

Now I, I drink in beauty, love, sweet ways and sights and sounds, 
with every breath I breathe. Yet no one is the better off because I 
do so. If my life is not particularly unkind or wrong, it is because 
nothing such ever comes to touch it. Then I think of him and of 
his life, and of the vastness of the difference between it and mine. 
For instance, it may be a small thing only—it may be just that 
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John Cromla is telling him how in places the heather grows across 
deep narrow chasms, so that it would seem'that no chasm is there at 
all : and how, the other day, a little lamb fell through one such place to 
a depth of forty feet, yet was not killed : and of the agony of the poor 
mother, powerless to help, yet hearing the cries of the little one below. 
Or it may be a sense of the mystery and the passion of the sea which 
enchains and holds him fast so that he is dead to aught else but its 
wonderful strange influence. But whether it be a small thing or a 
great that touches him, he grasps the charm, the spirit, the secret of it 
all, and gives them out again in strong sweet language so that the 
glad ones of the world may read to their greater gladness, the blind 
ones to their sight perhaps, and the weary ones to their exceeding 
comfort and delight. 

Then it was, I think, that the idea first took hold of me, that if I 
might but touch the fringe of such a life, my own would thereby grow 
calm and whole, and strong with the strength that comes for each 
day’s need. So I bravely up and asked him—we were resting on a 
rock in the wildest, weirdest part of the glen, so near to where the 
foaming water dashes past, that I remember its soft spray caught my 
face, and he had my hand still in his, where he had been holding it 
during the last bit of stiff, almost perilous descent. He was always so 
careful of me—of me, who knew no danger of my island-home, and 
yet was pleased sometimes to think I did, so I might feel around me 
the comfort of his protecting ways ! 

“Tell me, will you, what is wanted to write a story? Not a great 
story, yet one that would go straight to people’s hearts and leave them 
a little other than it found them perhaps ?” 

“My Heather-Nell, why do you ask ?” 

** Because—I want to know.” 

“So many things. Chiefly, perhaps, a heart to feel, a brain to 
grasp, and a patience indescribable with which to set the record down. 
Are you going to try and manage it?” 

“Since I have known you it has seemed to me, that I would 
rather be the very least and smallest worker in the life you live, than 
gain the greatest glory and renown in any other.” 

“That is the right spirit, Heather-Nell. That is as it should be. 
But it is a life for which a brave, brave soul is needed. Is it for fame 
you would wish to live it? I think not, but if so, God help you. 
Can you see the ladder set up on earth and reaching to that giddy 
height? Many are climbing it; some are slipping down even from 
what they once attained—the pressure is so great, the rungs .are 
crowded with the strugglers ; each time we gain a step, we are treading 
on the fingers of a brother or a sister below us ; it all hurts horribly, 
and we dare not think too much, or we should never do at all. Is it 
for love that you would live it? If so, God help you too, my dear. 
For you must go into a strange land and suffer many things ; tear- 
stained and pain-marked, with weary feet and aching heart, you must 
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tread the thorny shadowy way: and, it may be, that in your darkest 
hour you will weep alone. Will you brave all this, all this for love 
and for the sweet work’s sake ?” 

Long and earnestly he looked at me, and I felt the hot tears rising 
slowly to my eyes. The air was sweet and very still: the shadows 
lay long and blue across the land: a silence was around us like to 
no other silence I have known. Where the great hills rose to the 
high gold sky, a wonderful tremulous light was quivering. When I 
see that light in the sky at evening, I always think of the face of one 
I know in the village near our home; one whose life has been sancti- 
fied by a pain, so mighty that the gentlest fingers may not touch it; 
and because of her, I call it the Renunciation Light. 

And thinking of the sad grave words he last had spoken, looking 
at them, as it were, through the magic of that clear transfigured light, 
I saw that one must work for love, and love alone, though at God’s 
altar one may never stand and take one’s love for better or for worse. 

I sometimes wonder if he knew a little what was passing in my 
mind just then. For he took my other hand as well, and held them 
both within his own big strong ones, and in his tenderest way he spoke 
to me: 

“Only keep you yourself unspotted from the world, my Heather- 
Nell, and do not be afraid to dream the old big faiths which our hearts 
are growing small to hold to-day, always remembering that he who 
would know how to live must learn to love—must learn at all, at any 
cost, to love.” 

Then he watched with me a little skiff that seemed to be sailing 
right into the heart of the sunset fire on the far western waters, while 
over the mountain-top where the sky was pale a small red star hung 
tremblingly. 

“It is a night of inspiration, is it not,” he said. ‘A night when 
great thoughts come to us, and insight makes us brave, when we hear 
no more the discord of the earth, for that wide and faint-white sky 
breathes one word only, that of Peace. On such a night as this, 
Heather-Nell, when our hearts seem very near to that great Heart of 
the Most High, we plan in confidence and quietness the tasks and 
labour of our life. On such a night as this, when the moon will soon 
be climbing up that sweet steep sky, and the whole space of earth 
and sea and heaven be wrapped in a tender radiance which cannot 
be uttered, we look most fearlessly down the misty pathway of the 
future, and seem to know that what we woudd do, that we wi// do: 
that courageous, constant, patient as we would be, that we also will 
be! But to-night will pass away: its glow and glory will soon be no 
more seen: and, sadder thought than this, the quickening faith, the 
hope, the transport and the eager longing which it inspired in us—these 
cannot stay with us. The weary days will come, the days of darkness 
and of hardness, when work will seem so hateful and so hopeless, 
and death itself, perhaps, the fairest thing that life can show. Then 
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mocking voices will ask of you: ‘What good? What good? Why 
care? Why strive?’ and like many another one before you, you will 
be tempted to lay down your arms and try no more. But, little one, 
it is just here, that you must be so strong, and never heed the storm 
that blinds, the cruelty that cuts, the comfortlessness that unnerves. 


‘For tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Must be in hours of gloom fulfilled.’ 


So a brave soul has sung to us. Once in a weary while, it may be 
on a lonely mountain-top or it may be in the crowded city-heart, 
something sets the Divine spark aglow within us: in a moment it dies 
away, and we have to work for whole long years by the memory of 
that light alone. 

“Once, in an ancient legend-steeped Italian city, I knew an old 
musician, worn and very weary with the way of life. He was always 
working, always before his scores, at dawn or in the twilight seated 
either at the organ or at his table in the organ-loft. His cheeks were 
furrowed and his hands were stiff and bent, yet his dim eyes held some 
strange sweet secret in their quiet depths. One evening as we sat 
together talking in the fragrant silence, he told it me. 

“* Very many years ago,’ he said, ‘it must be nearly forty now, I 
had a dream. And in that dream I heard a music. A music tender, 
warm, divine; a music that was never of the earth. And ever since 
I have been trying to find it again, but I cannot—I cannot—at least, 
not yet.’ 

“The people called him mad. Everything they cannot understand 
they call so too. The people, for whom your heart must beat in 
constant sympathy, will have no sympathy for you, my Heather-Nell. 
But you and I, we know he was not mad. We know that he was 
working by the memory of the light that once was his.” 

So he spoke, my dearest one, to me, tome! And oh! how high 
my heart was lifted up! The little skiff that was sailing into the 
western fire had gone, I wonder where. The glory of the day 
declined, and we set our faces homeward across the darkening land. 

But first—first—under the shadow of the hills he kissed me. 
“ Dear!” he said, and kissed me. And the memory of that, the only 
kiss he ever gave or ever will give me, will stand between me and my 
pain to the end of life. 

September 1oth.—Two days have gone and it is evening-time, and I 
am in my lonely little cavésonce more. I have been busy all the 
long warm mornings since ‘he went, writing the story which he told 
me I might send to him whén done. It is quite a short tale, but it is 
not finished yet, for I am continually seeing all its faults and trying to 
set them right. I have called it “ Ze Love of Helen Cromla for John 
McRae,” and I hope he will. not tell me I must change its name, 
though indeed it is not after the fashion of the story-world perhaps. 

“Be always simple and try for no effects,” he used to tell me. 
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“Write from your deepest heart and never mind if it hurts you. But 
clothe your thoughts in plain and common words, and take for your 
theme some simple thing around you. Do not be sorry if no great 
tragedy or storm of action lies within it. You would not have 
the world always walking about on stilts, would you? A grain of 
humanity is worth an ounce of plot. Above all, let your work be 
very quietly done. Let your mountains and your sea speak to you 
sometimes of work that is 


“Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.’” 


On the night he spoke these things to me, he gave mea little bunch 
of Parnassus grass and tied it himself with a pink cord which had held 
his manuscript together. When, in my work, the actual seems so far 
from the ideal, I sometimes take it from its hiding-place, and the tiny 
crushed white stars bid me be of good cheer once more. 

September 12th,—Quite early this morning I got up and flung my 
window open to the sweet, strong mountain air which seemed to be 
filled with a voiceless benediction, This has been a day for me, such 
as no other day on earth will be again, and on looking back across it, 
now that its dear twilight is sinking down, I am glad to remember 
that one of my waking thoughts was that the love of God is always 
going round and round the world He made. I cannot say what made 
me think just that, in the silence and the sweetness of that radiant 
dawn. ‘The larches glistened with a thousand drops of dew, the cows 
were nibbling at the hawthorn trees, the linnets rose up out of the 
heather with rushing ecstacy of song, the distant mountains and the 
sea were veiled in a luminous silver mist. It jcame to me how, on 
that evening whose glory he and I lived through together, he had said 
that the sight of all fair things should leave on us some little stamp 
of their own fairness. Then I prayed that some touch of the calmness 
and the confidence of that blessed morning might be mine, the morning 
that did not fear to smile and love, although the long sad winter 
lies ahead. 

Later on, as I sat in the library, amongst the books and flowers and 
pleasant things and steadfastly set my face from looking out towards 
that great sweet sea that throbs between us, I had aching need of the 
things which the morning’s fairness bade me ask for. I heard the 
post-boy’s horn echoing up the brae and the pigeon’s fluttering from 
the dove-cot at the sound of it as they always do. I did not run out 
to meet the post-boy, because I knew that my face was allaglow. So 
I waited till Andrew found me out, saying, with a queer smile on 
his dear old face : 

“One for you, Miss Heather !” 

There I sat, in the depths of my great chair, and held the little 
white thing to my heart, and talked to it, and kissed it, and dreamt 
about it, and asked it, in tears of joy, why it had tarried so long in 
coming! I could not open it for very delight’s sake. It was his, 
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and I always must hold what is his in a reverence which I cannot 
explain at all. But at last I turned my chair round to the window 
and the rose-garden and the brave blue sky, and the sea so far below, 
and presently, whilst these things were blotted from my sight, I read. 
I think if I write the words down here, in my little record of the 
bitter-sweetness of the days, all that is gentle in them will stay with 
me, while that in them which sets my heart so sorely aching may 
somewhat pass away. 


“ How is it with you, my Heather-Nell? Forgive me, won’t 
you? Your eyes were made to forgive and love with, so I stand a 
chance, I think, But I should have written long before this to you. 
I have no excuse to offer. Are you working, dreaming, hoping, 
remembering? You have not forgotten, have you, how fearless we 
were, you and I, in our talks with one another? How we talked of 
love, marriage, and the future, as serenely and as closely as of the 
stars, the clouds, the sea? In the world there are not many souls 
who can look into each other’s eyes and talk as you and I did on 
those evenings by the sea. Do you remember when we set our ideals 
each before the other, and wondered how far towards them our lives 
would let us climb? My Heather-Nell, very, very soon: I am to be 
married. I should like to hold your hand in mine again and hear 
you say, as I know that you are doing, in that dear lingering voice of 
yours ; ‘Be—very—happy.’ And yet I should not. Will you hold 
out hands to me across the waters, invisible hands of a friendship, a 
comprehension that nothing can destroy? It is to her of whom I 
spoke once to you. I danced with her one night, just a week ago. 
I danced—I danced my head away. Send the story to me when 
done. And work on, sweet eyes, for life, for love, for the sake of 
that high estate to which many, it may be, are called, but for which 
only those who keep their ideals untarnished are chosen.” 


That is all, and it is signed simply, shortly—AZc. 

At lunch, my stepmother, to whom he sent a society paper with the 
news of his engagement to the Lady Evelyn Bertram in it, remarked 
across the table to my father : 

“He has played his cards very fairly well. She has birth and 
money. He has brains and common sense. Put the four together 
and you get a by no means despicable whole. Also, he has or will 
have fame. Love, did you say, my dear? If love cannot thrive in 
such a ground as that, it is a commodity altogether beneath the con- 
sideration of either a lady or a gentleman. Which reminds me that 
our potatoes are doing extremely well this year—that new sort.” 

Then my father looked at me in his comical way, and we both laughed, 
oh ! how heartily and gaily! until my mother caught fire herself at last 
and joined in with us in a bewildered wondering kind of way which 
excited my father and me to greater merriment even than before, she 
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looking all the time so prettily proud of being the cause of so much 
mirth. Surely if a list of all the good things God has given us were 
to be drawn up in order of merit, so to speak, the delight of laughter 
would come very near the top. I know it saved my heart this day 
from breaking visibly before the eyes of those two dear and kind ones. 

And now the golden day is nearly over. Very gently and fairly it 
rose for me. That early glory on the mountains, the morning star 
that hung in the wide pink eastern sky, the dew that lingered on the 
larches, the gold that trembled on the sea, the little letter that came 
at noon, the hour, the dark and tearless hour that followed: the 
laughter and the lunch, the long ride with papa across the sweet wild 
moorland, the quiet hour here by the sea when all God’s tender world 
is ringing to evensong.—O my dear one, the beauty of this day’s dawn, 
of this day’s close, shall not be in vain for me, since no small thought 
concerning you shall ever stain my heart. But the tears are blinding 
my eyes at last, the tears you may not kiss away—and I can only 
say, good-night, good-bye, beloved. God grant that she may love you 
very, very well. 

September 19th.—A little week has gone. We call it summer still 
—the days are so fair and sweet and warm; just as sometimes we 
call it youth when the heart is very tired but the eyes remember still 
to smile. 

I have been taking hold of my life and looking it well and fairly in 
the face. At first I could not. When the common tasks claimed me 
no more, I could only turn my blinded eyes from the sky so blue and 
hide them where I lay, face downwards in the heather, while the 
prayerless pain-swept hour went by. Until one calm bright morning 
I got up out of my stupor, and by a heaven-sent flash of insight saw 
what one’s life should strive to be, when one has memory to bless and 
work to strengthen it. How beautiful if one had hope as well—if 
down the long vista of the future that golden lamp was held aloft! 
How lightly then would one’s weary feet tread the ways of earth, how 
little would one feel the loneliness, the coldness, the dismay! For in 
that great Beyond of Love one would find again what the life below 
for a little time had lost. But he, my dearest one, he is more dead 
to me than had he only died. 

So I turned to my life and saw that of all things good and lovable 
it held these two for me—memory and work. The memory is mine 
whether I will or no. Surely also, the work shall be mine none the 
less. Since I need not work to keep body and soul together, all the 
more should I work that my soul may some day go back bright and 
steadfastly to Him who gave it. 

I think of the great apostles and martyrs of work ; and of the vast 
unwritten army of the world who follow in their train. Have memory 
and hope been with them too, these who call work their fortifier and 
their faith: or has the work itself, whether of head or hand, sweet or 
bitter, crowned or uncrowned, been their constant all in all? I think 
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too, of him, the large-hearted calm philosopher who, as he lay dying, 
reverently thanked the Author of all goodness for the little excursion 
he had been allowed to make from nothingness into reality ; who 
saw such beauty in all human joy and woe, seeing how they touched 
with the glory and reality this little conscious space called life which 
stands between the darkness of what has been, the darkness of what 
shall be? Sternly, yet beautifully and bravely according to his light, 
he put hope away from him, not daring to say “I believe” where he 
could not say “I see,” in spite of those heavenly words so dear. Yet 
to him his work was very real, his heart strong with love, his life 
fearless and without reproach. I wonder what was the motive that 
inspired him. I wonder, did a face sometimes shine between him and 
his labour? A face, as tender and as grave, as comforting and as 
comprehending, as the one that still sometimes smiles on me, where 
I lie dreaming softly of the love that never will be, listening mutely 
to words that never were. I would that all the world had memories 
as sweet as mine. 

September 22nd.—The story is done. It is of course only a short 
one. It must lie here in the corner of the cave, along with these 
pages of my diary. Iwas to have sent it to him and he was to have 
told me where its errors lay, and where, if he could discover any, its 
merit. But in these latter evenings, as I wrote, I seemed to be 
dipping my pen in my own heart’s blood, and I know that now I 
cannot send the little red-stained sheets to him. 

September 25th.—The bay was very bright and calm last night. 
The sun had gone down below Goat Fell and all the western sky was 
palest gold and pink; only the evening star was out; the herring- 
boats lay at anchor beyond the lighthouse rocks ; a mavis was singing 
from the fields above the cliffs. I stopped from my writing to think 
how fair it was, and I turned to him to say so. I thought he 
answered me: “ Dear, it is,” and I turned once more to see his 
smile and remembered then that the great sea lay between us and that 
his smiles were for another. 

September 26th.—It is Sunday to-day. My father and stepmother 
are lunching and spending the afternoon at the Castle, and they will 
not be home again until the evening. I was invited too, but my 
white serge dress is a little soiled and my linen ones are not smart 
enough, and our high light dog-cart is best when they are just the two 
in front, so that altogether we thought I had better stay at home. 
Father kissed me on both cheeks before they drove off, and looked at 
me rather sadly for a moment, I thought, and said that I must get 
some of the pink of my namesake into my face before he kissed it 
again! I made them each a button-hole—papa, one of heather, and 
my stepmother, one of sweet late roses, 

“ And now, run and make yourself one, dear,” she called to me as 
I stood watching them out of sight; “at one time you were never 
without a flower in your frock !” 
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She does not know of the little bunch of Parnassus grass that is 
inside my dress bodice, lying against my heart. 

In the glory of the afternoon I came down through the shadows of 
the glen, and by the heather hills, through the forest where the red 
deer roam, and across the cool soft sands to where my cave is. And 
now, as I sit at its little gate which opens on to the wide blue 
pastures of the sea, a great peace is in me, and God has lifted all my 
weariness away. 

The sea-song is sighing softly all around—the sea-song whose magic 
and whose mystery no man may altogether know. It is singing me 
strangely, gently, to a garden very fair and far away. Sometimes 
before I have caught dream-glimpses of that garden, seen it in some 
imperfect troubled light, through the mists of childhood’s fancy, 
peopled with the angel-heroes of childhood’s day. Only then, when 
I longed to enter and call a little corner of it mine, my hands were 
not strong enough to turn the handle of the great door built in the 
high wall that goes all round, while now the door is open wide, 
and no faintness dims the vision, for the sun is shining down the 
long gravelled walks, and the glow of colour and the wealth of scent 
are surely as they never were before. I am sitting on a little wooden 
seat near the door whose handle once seemed so high to reach, and 
the great white lilies with their hearts of gold are keeping sentinel 
watch behind. Down the fragrant silence I see the roses shining, 
like little globes of crimson and of amber light. The sunbeams are 
striking on the close-set lines of the laurels till each tiny burnished 
leaf is a quivering point of fire. On either side.of the central walk, 
tall hedges of the scarlet phlox send a glow down the radiant way ; at 
their feet the allium lies like a snowdrift, and the heartsease with 
their tiny velvet lips are clustering ; while by the old moss-grown wall 
are great banks of lavender and purple thyme and the musk whose 
yellow cups are so full of scent and sweetness. A thousand little 
bees are flying for their treasure to that garden; their songs are 
smiting the odorous air ; they take, in time, each one his little load 
of wealth back to the world beyond the old grey wall, yet the garden- 
world within is still the richer for their coming. 

Though everything there is so homely, so human, so simply named, 
yet each flower is a suggestion, each shadowy or sun-smitten way an 
inspiration—a continual comfort breathes from that ; garden face. 
Over the great door near me a glorious passion-flower is climbing ; 
the scarlet wound-marks at its heart seem to say that those who enter 
in to the peace of that dear garden must enter by the royal road of 
pain. At the farther end from where I sit, a screen of tall cypresses 
lends an enchanting air of mystery to the gentle ways. Through the 
door, which stands ajar, come glimpses of green woods where the 
ground is starred with blue hepaticas and the little periwinkle poor 
Jean Jacques Rousseau loved so well. Beyond the woods are upland 
slopes where the corn-lands are whitening to a harvest which seems 
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as no earthly harvest I have known, and, here and there amongst that 
harvest-gold are fields all pink with the saint-foin which the monks of 
old used to call the Holy Hay of the Bethlehem Manger, while down 
on the sweet faint wind come snatches of the songs of those who 
work just underneath God’s brave blue sky. As I sit, the shadows 
lengthen, the birds and bees have stayed their music, the evening star 
is trembling beyond the highest cedar, the flowers are waiting for the 
evening dews to fall and kiss them, the trees show black against the 
paling azure of the west. 

Ah! what is that wondrous glow lighting up the cypress gloom at 
the far end of the garden? See, how the little leaves take jon a swift 
and sudden glory they surely never knew before! See, how like some 
shining peace that wondrous radiance bears down the tender solemn 
ways! See, how in the triumph and the silence, each tiny flower-face 
is turned to catch some gleam of the marvellous light: some of the 
little heads are drooping: it is as though their joy was stronger than 
their strength. 

And then, and then, up from the cypress shadows, making all the 
light grow faint and pale around, there comes a Face, a Presence— 
oh! is it, is it indeed—His—Face? Not the dear eager face of my 
earthly love—but that other Face, the Face which sometimes shines 
so dimly down our way when the world is bright about us—— 

Ah! those outstretched arms, that slow and stately tread, those 
wound-marked feet that do not seem to touch the earth, that face so 
gentle and so beauteous which holds in it the comprehension of the 
pain and perplexity of all the world, those eyes so welcoming—-it 
is for me, for me, that those arms are opened wide, for me that those 
eyes are kind, for me that those lips say: “Come! Little dear one, 
come away !” 

* * * * * 

I have been sleeping. ‘The strong tide is sweeping up. No help, 
no human soul is near. I cannot swim. Death, death that will not 
wait or tarry, cold strange death—its icy fingers are touching me. 

Oh, my love, my love, I have so little time, I cannot say what I 
would say to you. But if, some day, should life go hardly with you 
and you come back to this very spot in memory of the pleasantness 
it once was to you to be here, and just for the old sake’s sake you 
turn to the little secret of the cave which is known alone to you and 
me, and find these pages there where I will put them, then, Ob, my 
dear love, let it be no sorrow to you to know how well I loved you. 
If in the blackness and the hardness of the day God lets my spirit 
come to you with some sense of nearness and of comfort—ah! then, 
what sweetness to have died. To be nearer to you in death perhaps, 
than in life I ever might have been. God, who sent that long sweet 
sleep to me just now, the sleep that means my death, God comfort 
those two kind hearts at home and presently take their pain away. 

The water is rising fast. Life with its dreams, its faith, its anguish 
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was strangely glorious, since you were living too. Good-bye, my 
well-beloved, good-bye, for I am very tired and He says: “Come.” 
* * * * * 


The last words were evidently written in greatest haste: it was 
with considerable difficulty that the man who was reading could make 
them out at all. He had stood rooted-to the wave-washed spot so 
long that the strong breath of the swift in-rolling sea was already on 
his face, just as it had been on hers perhaps, on that long-gone 
evening when she waited for her death. Like her, he too was very 
tired. But, unlike her, he was not brave to die—perhaps because no 
sweet face smiled to him across the waters, saying : 

6c Come.” 

World-sick, world-tainted, but ever clinging to that world, while 
yet there was time he sped across the darkening sands and up the 
hills to where a lonely little burying-ground stands high to the 
mountains and the western sea, and a small granite cross rising out 
of a glowing mass of the flower which once had given its name to her 
tells how, one September Sunday evening, 


HEATHER HELEN BUTE, 


the well-beloved and only child of Archibald and Mary Helen Bute, 
was drowned off the Arran shores. 


A SERENADE. 


Tuou art the soul of my song, 
Thou art the scent of my rose; 

My thought as I fare through the world’s giddy throng, 
My dream in night’s lonely repose ! 

Thou art mine idol below, 
Thou art my angel above, 

My sheen in the shadow, my shade in the glow— 

Thou art my love! 


The prayer that I wing to the sky, 
The tale that I waft to the sea, 

The sigh that I blend with the rivulet’s sigh, 
They all are of thee, are of thee! 

Thou art mine Iris afar, 
O’er the grief-troubled waters my dove, 

My rapture of spring that no winter can mar— 

Thou art my love! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 
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LETTERS FROM =OUTH AFRICA. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR or “IN THE 
Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


JOHANNESBURG, May, 1893. 


ARE AMICE,—Out of the blackness of the night we passed into 

light and warmth. It was not too soon, for nature was fairly 

exhausted. We had been travelling for twenty-four hours, and much 
of it had been very hard work. 

A look round upon our present surroundings disclosed them to be 
of the usual South African description. The hotel was a long 
straggling bungalow. Our sleeping-rooms ran round a sort of court- 
yard or quadrangle: small closets or cubicles built of wood, of which 
the best that could be said was that each traveller had one to 
himself. They were very bare, and furnished with the plainest 
necessaries ; no table or luxurious couch: a bed that would have 
delighted the Duke of Wellington; small enough to find space in 
the closet, and to admit of two turns—a turn in and a turn out. 
This was very much what must happen to us; we should have no 
time for more, for we were to start again before daylight. 

Up on this high plateau land, 5000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the air was keen and cold. Remember it is autumn weather, though 
the month of May, and even in summer there are nights up here 
when a great coat is not as out of place as a skeleton at a feast. 
We were glad to escape to the dining-room, where we feasted without 
any skeleton, thanks to light and warmth and wholesome faring. 
Our host waited upon us himself, independent of manner as became 
an important member of this “‘ New Republic,” yet genuinely anxious 
for our comfort. 

Presently we went out again into the night, for it was our only 
chance of seeing anything of the place. It was pitch dark ; such 
roadway as there was could not be seen. Standerton calls itself a 
small town ; it might add, in the midst of a desert. As far as we 
could discern it consisted of a few rough, undulating thoroughfares, 
with here and there a detached bungalow. To us, it seemed in 
the darkness that grass grew in streets which were full of inequalities. 
It looked like an unfamiliar village, where neither gas nor oil-lamp 
helped to make darkness visible. Here and there a streak of light 
gleamed through a closed shutter, but there was no other sign or 
token of life. We met neither dog nor cat nor human being. The 
silence and stillness of death reigned. 

Yet there was something weird and interesting amidst all this 
desolation. One felt so very far out of the world; the whole 
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sensation was so unfamiliar—this lonely, desolate spot, in which a 
handful of people live out their little lives in the midst of a desert. 
What a strange existence it must be. We managed to decipher that 
in one house a doctor lived, in another a lawyer, and wondered what 
diseases, physical or financial, could possibly affect these isolated 
inhabitants. Dependent upon each other for society, and everything 
else that makes life bearable, surely they must live in an atmosphere 
of peace directly opposed to the prosperity of a law court. Again, 
what malignant airs could blow illness and disorder 5000 feet above 
the sea? 

We never knew how we found our way back to the inn through the 
darkness. An instinct, an unseen influence, guides our steps through 
life when we are most helpless. Once arrived we went about like 
midnight monks with lanterns, and the effect was rather picturesque. 
In these high latitudes; open to the winds of heaven, to cross 
courtyards with candles would be as effective as drawing buckets 
from empty wells. 

“T feel like Diogenes,” said H. taking up his lantern and leading 
the way. ‘And from all we have seen to-night, we should have as 
long a search for an honest man.” 

We were quite the last up. “All lights were out,” our own 
excepted. Silence reigned. Above, as we crossed the open space, 
the stars flashed brightly, the sky looked ‘deeply, darkly blue.” A 
solemn clock ought to have completed the effect by striking midnight 
upon the air; but in truth it was past the witching hour. And as we 
had to rise long before the lark, we felt it was time to enter upon the 
first of the two turns permitted by the great Duke and the little bed. 

We seemed scarcely to have closed our eyes in delicious sleep 
when we were suddenly aroused by a lantern flashed in our face. 
Startled, wondering whether it was an earthquake, a deluge, or another 
war with the Boers, a mysterious whisper solved all doubt by 
declaring that it was half-past four and we had barely time to dress. 
The attentive landlord himself. 

‘“‘The coach is worse than the train,” he said. ‘The driver will 
not wait a moment after his team is harnessed. And you must 
make a good breakfast, for you have a long day and a rough one 
before you.” 

The second turn proved far harder work than the first ; but as time 
and tide—and coaches—wait for no man, it had to be taken. It was 
certainly the most difficult task we have yet had to perform in South 
Africa. ‘The morning was still perfectly dark and felt freezingly cold. 
So much so that when we crossed the courtyard to the breakfast-room 
with our lantern, our host good-naturedly offered to lend us an extra 
rug for the first part of the journey, to be delivered over to the 
returning coach which we should meet half way. 

It was still perfectly dark when we went out to the waggon. We 
could not see the faces of our fellow-passengers, or how many there 
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were, or whether there were any at all. Wesoon found that our corner- 
seats were appropriated, but on venturing politely to claim our own, 
there was an equally polite move, and the Boers went up not only in 
the coach but in our estimation. The Baroness was not with us this 
morning. She had declared a day’s rest to be absolutely necessary 
after the fearful shocks and shakings she had sustained, and begged 
us to announce her arrival at Heath’s Hotel in Johannesburg, the day 
after our own, and retain rooms for her. H. therefore felt that he 
might claim his corner. 

The coach started in the darkness, away we went, and Standerton 
was soon, for us, a thing of the past. Gradually daylight broke, and 
we were soon in the enjoyment of one of the most magnificent sun- 
rises I ever saw, or ever shall see again. It was the very spot for 
such an effect: wide, far-reaching plains, the sky an unbroken dome. 

And when daylight disclosed our fellow-travellers, we found we had 
the Bishop of Pretoria immediately opposite to us, who was visiting 
his diocese for purposes of Confirmation. We had looked forward to 
the day with some dread. Deprived of the charming society of the 
Baroness, the experience of fourteen or sixteen hours in a waggon 
with only Boers for “‘ company,” was anything but cheering; but the 
Bishop proved so delightful a companion ; so full of anecdote and 
reminiscences both English and South African; with so thorough a 
knowledge of the country he had long inhabited ; that the hours were 
winged and passed unconsciously. When the day was over we could 
say it was by far the pleasantest day’s journey we had yet had under 
these southern skies. 

The weather had improved. The wind had gone down—though it 
got up again very sensibly towards evening. As the sun rose higher 
in the heavens the air grew warm, extra rugs were discarded, and 
before noon we had midsummer heat upon us. But these extremes 
are not trying out here. 

The country was also softer and prettier than yesterday. The 
tones were richer and the undulations were charming ; a great deal of 
the land was evidently capable of cultivation. Now and then we 
crossed a river, whose course could always be marked by the trees 
growing on its banks—and for the most part growing nowhere else. 
Everywhere we had wide, barren sweeps. Here and there we found 
rich patches of heather, and in the depressions wild flowers grew in 
great beauty, but this was the exception. It was one unbroken stretch 
of splendid, desolate, undulating country. Occasionally in fording, 
we came to a standstill in the middle of the water; once thought 
we should have to get out and help to push on the waggon; once 
nearly turned over; but after a halt, a violent effort, a strong pull 
on the part of the team, we always managed to get through safely. 
Nothing happened. Here and there we sank deeply into marshy 
land, but somehow the brave team—always more or less of Pharaoh’s 
lean description—brought us through. 
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We stopped at many stations to change cattle. Horses and mules 
were always of the same pattern; spiritless, as though protesting 
against fate. But as they looked neither worse nor better at the end 
of a long journey than at the beginning, it was evidently nothing but 
manner. We came to the conclusion that their lives were as happy, 
and no doubt as lengthened, as those of their hard-worked relatives 
in the streets of London: probably much more so. 

Will the day ever come when these wide tracts of country are utilised ? 
Will they become fertilised, cultivated, populated? Will great cities 
appear here and there to disturb the now unbroken line of horizon ; 
to dim the clearness of the sky with the smoke of its fires—which is 
the incense of the world; to do away once and for ever with all this 
desolation that is so wonderful an experience, and seems such a waste 
of good, heaven-sent material ? 

Think of these millions upon millions of acres crying out to be 
used ; and the thousands and thousands of voices pleading that they 
have nothing to do and know not where to turn. ‘They will not put 
their hand to the plough ; if it were otherwise, what a result have we 
here! Work, food, riches, a wholesome influence and a contented 
life for all the vast multitude of the “superfluous population ;” and 
strikes, seditions, anarchy and revolutions might be things of the past. 
There would at least be an equality of happiness, though never as 
long as the world lasts will there be, could there or should there be, 
equality in anything else. 

It proved a long, but a glorious drive : all sunshine and blue sky and 
fresh air; we revelled in oxygen only to be found 5000 feet above 
the ordinary level of mankind. The hours flew by, thanks to our 
unexpected and delightfully entertaining society; and whilst the 
worthy Boers slept we wandered in imagination over the realms of 
the wide wide world, through all the fields of literature and art, 
philosophy, theology and metaphysics: whilst, best of all, the Bishop 
had a fund of personal experience which never failed him ; anecdotes 
of people, that, as Sydney Smith said, are always more interesting than 
trees ; strange types of human nature, curious coincidences, and great 
adventures that are the invariable fruit of an active life and a fertile 
brain, and store themselves away in an unfailing and cultivated memory. 

At length, about five o’clock in the evening, we reached Heidelberg, 
a small town very prettily situated, though very different from its 
German namesake, 

Here we were to part with the Bishop, who was to hold a confir- 
mation the next day. It was a small quiet place, still in the midst 
of the desert, as it were, though almost within the influence of the 
noisy world, for it is only 25 miles from Johannesburg and its rush 
and hurry of life. There is something very pastoral and sylvan 
about Heidelberg. It looks like a small place where every day should 
be a holiday, and all days Sunday; where people should live under 
the shadow of their own fig-trees, cultivating vines and eating the 
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fruit thereof ; every Corydon a shepherd and every Phyllis bearing a 
crook. I don’t know that it is quite all this, but its general aspect 
was certainly pleasing and peaceful. 

We should have liked a longer stay here, for part of our limited 
time was spent in breaking our fast, and gathering fresh energy for 
the remainder of our journey. But you have learnt that coaches do not 
wait for passengers, and we were soon once more on the road, Our 
last impression of Heidelberg was the dignified figure of the Bishop 
standing motionless on the white thoroughfare, watching the coach and 
waving us a farewell as it disappeared ina cloud of sand ; in the back- 
ground the sylvan village, with its gardens and small waving trees, and 
a church spire rising above all, clearly outlined against the blue sky. 

All this peace and harmony will probably some day dissolve and 
disappear. It is growing in size, for many invalids come to a place 
considered unusually healthy. It is also the very centre of the gold- 
bearing region, and possibly the mines will some day come up to its 
very doors. Then Heidelberg will cease to be beautiful. 

The latter part of our journey was void of any great interest. A 
barren country with little to attract attention, met our view to right 
and left : long stretches of flat plains, beneath which no doubt repose 
treasures of gold that even Solomon never dreamed of, but that will 
one day be circulating through the world, for the benefit of lavish 
County Councils, Governments in Extremity, and Evicted Tenants. 

The wind had once more risen, and every now and then we were 
pursued by a blinding sand-storm, before whose fury we had to hide 
our faces. The blasts, and the rough, uneven road, every now and 
then threatened to overturn us, but the catastrophe never quite 
happened. Long before Johannesburg was reached its indications 
were evident. Tall chimneys rose like steeples against the sky, which 
had lost some of its clear depth. We were presently surrounded by 
all the unromantic symptoms of a mining world. Ugly brick erections, 
miles of machinery ; everything in the shape of green fields consigned 
to the desert ; high grey mounds of slatey, stony refuse, wherein no 
doubt a diligent search and a keen eye would discern many a trace of 
gold. It was all rather a depressing influence to those who love 
“green fields and quiet neighbourhoods.” 

Certainly these will not be found in Johannesburg, as we soon 
discovered. 

Yet it is a marvellous place when we remember that six or seven 
years ago not a trace of town or people or industry existed. ‘The 
town seems to have grown up like a mushroom in the night, though 
by no means destined to a mushroom existence. Here in the midst 
of a desert rose this wonderful hive. All building material had to 
be brought from an immense distance, reminding one a little of 
the Egyptians of old, building the Pyramids. And verily we might 
call Johannesburg a modern Cairo or Memphis, stripped of all beauty 
and romance. The atmosphere of the town is distinctly common- 
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place and commercial. ‘The artistic and the beautiful are not 
recognised. Every man one meets seems thoroughly in earnest, but 
it is the earnestness of trade and commerce. One great element to 
be seen is the feverishness of speculation. Many a face looks 
anxious, eager ; elated or depressed according to the rise and fall of 
his own particular interest. The eyes look restless, the walk is 
hurried ; scarcely can time be devoted to meals; the expression of 
the gambler is unmistakable. 

But these though in greatest number, are not the responsible, 
legitimate and establshed business men of Johannesburg, whose 
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enterprises are gigantic, and whose work is unquestionable: who are 
consolidating the future and fortunes of the South African mining 
world, and who, if they reap a rich harvest thoroughly deserve it. 

Everything connected with mines is more or less an “ adventure,” 
subject to risks and fluctuations ; the prosperity of to-day may mean 
the ruin of to-morrow, involving the welfare of the most upright and 
conscientious citizen. It must always be a more or less feverish 
atmosphere in which to live, involving a wear and tear of nervous 
tissue that only the very strongest can equably sustain. Well that 
there are those who possess this tough constitutional fibre, or 
Johannesburg to-day would be non-existent, 
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Though we entered this town when the shades of night were falling, 
and business was over, still it was evident that its population was 
energetic and excitable ; living the life of those whose daily question 
is “ What will turn up to-morrow?” And whose morrow has all the 
feverish charms of uncertainty, all the possibilities of a lottery. A 
great prize may be drawn at any moment. A man may wake up one | 
morning to find himself not famous but fabulously rich. It has its 
bad side, this uncertain element of chance, encouraging the presence 
of an army of unprincipled speculators, who are the bane of all 
legitimate enterprise. 

Of all places in South Africa we think Johannesburg the most 
wonderful and we have enjoyed it the least. We feel entirely out of 
harmony with its atmosphere. When the lumbering waggon with its 
weary team, in which we travelled for some fourteen hours, stopped at 
the coach office, a small excited crowd surrounded us. Peace and 
repose were evidently at an end for the present. After the quietude of 
Pietermaritzburg, the solitariness of Charlestown, the two days’ desert 
drive, we had come back to the world: a world full of life and rush 
and activity. 

The day was far spent when we finally parted company with the 
waggon that had gone through many hair-breadth escapes yet had 
landed us safely at last. It was the gloaming hour, and the evening 
light toned down the commonplace angles and aspect of this new 
and flourishing beehive. The bees who surrounded the waggon eyed 
us curiously, evidently trying to make out whether we were flowers 
from whom they could extract honey and sweetness, or whether 
we were wasps intent on plunder. 

A very few minutes brought us to Heath’s Hotel, which takes 
precedence of all others. We found it larger and rather more 
pretentious than those we had yet frequented, but far less comfort- 
able. ‘There is no system about it. It is loud, and all noise and 
rush. Crowded with the class to which we have referred—the adven- 
turers, who by their eager eyes and restless manner are evidently living 
the feverish life of the uncertain speculator. There is a slight Last 
London air about the hotel: you have to look after your own interests 
to a great extent : the responsible heads have too much general work 
to do to look after individual claims and wishes. They have a way 
too of charging so much a day for each visitor, no matter how little 
the hotel may be used : and we who merely sleep and breakfast there, 
find our bill at the end of a few days has risen to many pounds. 
Nevertheless, it is the best of the Johannesburg hotels, The town 
will no doubt improve in this respect as time goes on. 

That Johannesburg has become what it is in the space of seven 
years, fairly entitles it to be considered an eighth wonder of the world. 

In the spring of 1886 there was nothing here but wide sandy 
plains; a desert waste; vestiges of creation, but not a trace of 
humanity. Then through the air went whispers of gold-mines ; of 
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buried wealth only waiting enterprise. A new gold fever sprang up. 
In the autumn of that year, a few wooden shanties appeared on this 
elevated plateau, now the celebrated Witwatersrand district, of which 
the wealth seems long-enduring, inexhaustible. A bleak, barren spot, 
far and wide ; where nothing would grow; where even cattle could 
not graze ; where farms were not valued at a team of oxen ; as though 
Nature knew what she was about and would not waste her resources. 
The treasures and harvests of the land were hidden in the depths | 
below—therefore the surface should be unfruitful. Sandstorms swept 
over the plains at the rising of the wind; and they are still the plague 
and misery of Johannesburg. The natives perhaps get used to them 
—though they are said to develop diseases of the eyes and throat 
peculiar to the place ; but to the visitor of a few days or weeks they 
are intolerable. 

The more we see of Johannesburg, the more we wonder and admire 
—from an enterprising point of view, never from an artistic or refined. 
It has long, straight, wide streets, and many of them. The by-tho- 
roughfares are rough, irregular and undulating, guiltless of pavement 
and macadam ; uneven roadways over which the sandstorms sweep 
at the smallest wind-provocation. It still looks very like a town in 
the midst of a desert—as in fact it is. 

Yet it possesses everything it needs, 

Two railway stations, which perhaps are the least meritorious of 
all their buildings, and certainly are strangely manned and managed, 
as we have found on experience. The shops equal any to be seen 
anywhere, resplendent with plate-glass and the last new fashions. 
The public buildings are all up to date, excepting the Post Office, 
which no doubt will soon be rebuilt on diminished lines of St. Martin’s 
le Grand. It is still a shabby, cramped erection, with numerous 
“dependencies.” No wonder, when we consider that in 1887 two 
clerks did all the work, and still found time hang heavily on their 
hands ; and five years later sixty clerks were employed night and day 
in the telegraph department alone. 

The Market Square is the largest in South Africa; and when, on 
certain days it is filled with carts and cattle, it is a sight not to be 
forgotten. Picturesque, too, in its way, with its horned, meek-eyed 
oxen and interesting waggons; especially so, if one has only to 
admire and not use them. There are other large squares, well- 
planned ; and through many of the streets crowded tramways run to 
and fro. 

The admirable Stock Exchange is a scene, it may well be affirmed, 
of greater excitement and commotion than any similar building in 
Europe. ‘There the days of eagerness and anxiety are the times of a 
crisis: but in Johannesburg every day might be an impending crisis. 
The Club is large, well planned and well supported—and appears 
to us very well managed. We find it a great refuge from the uncom- 
fortable hotel. There is a large hospital, built at great expense, with 
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every possible appliance for the poor. Churches are many, and there 
is an imposing Jewish Synagogue. Of course the town has gas and 
the electric light, and theatres and other places of amusement. 

Yet seven years ago, as we have said, there was not the faintest sign 
of even a shanty ; and the first whisper had not been heard of what 
was so soon to be. 

Is it not right therefore that it should rank as a wonder—this far- 
off town in the midst of a desert, and that honour to whom honour 
is due should be rendered: the wonderful men, who by unconquer- 
able energy and enterprise have achieved the impossible, and 
established all the wonders of the Arabian Nights ? 
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Of course the whole town has a very South African aspect. 

Its general impression is light rather than solid, as though it had been 
built for time, not for endurance. It rather gives one the impression 
as we have said of having sprung up ina night, like a mushroom. 
Many of its buildings might be marked /ragiie, like those packages 
by rail and steamer that as a rule are the most roughly handled. 
Most of its architectural features are modest; there is a want of 
continuity about them. Three or four wooden erections will be 
succeeded by a pretentious stone edifice. The one is destined to 
remain, the other to pass away. It may safely be affirmed that he 
who visits Johannesburg ten years hence, will find few traces of to-day. 
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It will then be important and. imposing, more nearly approaching 
the modern Memphis we have compared it to: and its temples will be 
underground, and its obelisks will be factory chimneys. These are 
the features of the roth century; and in the year 4000 these will 
be its “ buried treasures.” 

During the working hours of the day, the business streets are 
crowded. Men are running to and fro, all eagerness and excitement. 
If you venture to stop one of them in his hurried march, to ask your 
way perhaps, he has not time to tell you; he frowns you aside and 
leaves you to sad reflections upon the race for wealth. 

At a street corner, a man on a platform—which may be a chair 
or an empty beer barrel—is conducting an auction to an eager 
crowd. He is selling mining shares, or getting up betting transac- 
tions on an approaching race, or otherwise gambling. His voice 
grates upon you as you stand and listen, and watch the faces, and 
mark expressions that you would rather not see on any human 
countenance ; whilst the auctioneer himself very often looks like the 
bird of prey contemplating his victim. 

These things must be. The opportunity always furnishes its 
victims. In such a town as Johannesburg the bad must be taken 
with the good. ‘There are the tempters and the tempted. ‘There is 
much that the legitimate men of business, with high and honourable 
aims, would put down if it were possible. But the wheat and the 
tares must grow together. The vast army of small gamblers and 
speculators must have their day. They disappear, and others only 
take their place. Panics, and times of depression, and failures of 
good men who ought to have succeeded, are often the result ; this has 
been and will be again, to the end of time and speculation. It is 
one of the evils under the sun; and a new world of enterprise such 
as Johannesburg, is the very paradise of men who, having nothing to 
lose, fear no risk. 

So they dress themselves up in their lion’s skin, which does 
not conceal the ass, but something very different, and go forth in 
search of victims. And peradventure they sometimes succeed. 
And one success encourages ten thousand to try their own fortune ; 
but not to all, and not to many, is given /a main heureuse. 

It is this element, so apparent in Johannesburg, that is so dis- 
tasteful to us, so almost unendurable. Fortunately we brought 
introductions to those who have proved kindly and _ hospitable 
friends ; and so far our recollections of the place are such as we 
should like to renew. But for the rest, it is an atmosphere 
altogether different from anything else we have met with in South 
Africa. 

It is also our first experience of a ‘own of adventure ; where men 
congregate who live by their wits; by what chance may throw up; by 
the fortunes of gambling, and it so grates upon one that we feel like 
the fretful porcupine whenever we come in sight of the hurrying crowd ; 
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whilst our dreams at night are haunted by restless eyes and pale 
and eager faces, and phantoms that pursued a shadow. 

You thoroughly understand that we are not referring to the 
legitimate traders of Johannesburg, men of integrity, of energy and 
substance, who are doing a necessary and a great work; but to that 
vast army of outsiders, who swarm to these districts, who are most in 
evidence in the public thoroughfares where chiefly their work is 
done ; and who are the bane and hindrance of honest enterprise. 

We have said that Johannesburg is a town in the midst of a desert, 
but great efforts are being made to render its immediate suburbs 
green, fertile and productive. 

In these suburbs most of the rich miners and speculators live. 
They inhabit low houses, still of the bungalow type; many rooms 
on one floor; one room leading into another; a verandah often 
running round the whole house, where in summer evenings each may 
sit under the shadow of his own vine and smoke the calumet of peace, 
and watch his olive branches growing up around him. 

Here the man of hard work revives his energies for the next day. 
The rush and roar of the town, the feverish excitement of uncertainty, 
of fluctuating prices, of conflicting reports as to “strata” and the 
prospect of “ returns ”—all this falls from him and is forgotten under 
the influence of domestic happiness. He raises his eyes and finds 
himself surrounded by a lovely garden where gorgeous flowers, some 
of them sweet-scented, have been made to grow after infinite pains 
and time and nursing. 

Nothing here can be accomplished without trouble. No sluggard’s 
life is that of the Johannesburg mine owner or director. It is true, 
now and then a fabulous amount of wealth seems to fall into the lap 
of some favourite of fortune, unexpectedly, unsolicited, without trouble. 
A man not the certain possessor of a shilling yesterday, has been 
known to own half a million to-day. But these are the exceptions 
that prove the rule.: As the uncertainties are boundless, so are the 
possibilities, ‘I lost £100,000 in that mine,” said a speculator to 
me one day at the Rand Club: a stranger who happened to be near 
me in the Reading Room, and with whom I had half an hour’s instruc- 
tive conversation. ‘ But what is that? I shall get it all back again. 
Watch the market, and when you see so-and-so, you may know 
that I have regained my loss twice over.”* And so great are the 
chances of this mining war, that very often they do get it back, 
sometimes with compound interest. 

To return to our suburbs. 

If it were not for this daily, or rather, nightly withdrawal from 
feverish influences, many a head and nervous system would break 
down under the unhealthy strain it has to undergo day after day, year 


* We did this, and in due time had the pleasure of seeing this gentle- 
man’s hopes realised. If we mistake not his gains were greater than he 
anticipated. 
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after year: periods of failure as well as success. But at home in 
the suburbs it is a new world and another life. Everything speaks 
of repose. His next-door neighbour is separated by a sufficient 
interval. He is not in evidence. Before him is a wide, undulat- 
ing plain, the stretches of country that surround Johannesburg. 
Above him is the eternal sky, vast, blue, and serene. Night falls 
and the stars come out in the deep dark, and flash with a brilliancy 
unknown to heavier climes, He is 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea and breathes an air which makes him feel vigorous and light- 
hearted. Anything in the way of despondency must be actually 
cultivated as a luxury; left to itself it will not take root. He 
feels as if he were perpetually inhaling champagne—if the paradox 
may be allowed. There comes to him that delightful sensation, “ All 
men may be mortal, but I cannot be.” 

This is the realisation of perfect health. Such man was intended 
to be, but such he rarely is. We have strung too highly this harp of 
a thousand strings, it is too often out of tune, and gives forth 
discord where all should have been divinest harmony. For this 
we were intended, created ; but, alas, we have fallen from our first 
estate, and the wrong will only be righted, and perfection, mental, 
moral and physical, will only come in that day when man can say 
with truth, ‘‘I am not mortal.” 

The Johannesburg merchant raises his eyes, and sweeps the wide 
surrounding plains. 

It is a very different plain now from what it was seven years ago; 
at least in the immediate surroundings. Much that is beautiful and 
luxuriant now meets the vision. Vast market gardens have been laid out, 
and after endless difficulties fruit and flowers are growing in abundance. 
Myriads of trees have been planted that in twenty years’ time will 
have grown up into wide-spreading forests. Even to-day the eye 
rests upon much beauty of verdure and vegetation. The undulations 
are deep and marked. The whole aspect of the surrounding country 
is changing from a barren waste into a luxuriant garden. Wealth and 
happiness will follow. 

All this is due to the indomitable perseverance of man. It is not 
every one who cares for the feverish, unromantic life inseparable from 
the mining world. To some natures the occupation would be slow 
torture, purgatory. But a world is taking root here, and for the sons 
that are growing up like the young trees of the forest it is well to 
have a choice of labour. And the day is coming when Johannesburg 
will have its west end of beauty to counterbalance its east end of 
unsightly mining operations : when flowering and fruitful gardens and 
waving woods on the right hand, willj atone for the tall chimneys 
and mining structures and refuse heaps on the left—influences which 
are so depressing to those who chiefly love the beauties of nature: 
banks whereon the wild thyme grows and rivers that flow shining 
to the sea. 
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To some of these suburban homes we were admitted by the 
open-sesame of introductions, and were able to judge of their calm- 
ness and repose; the even tenour of every evening after the day’s 
labour. We saw there were great capacities here for beauty of life: 
for almost the simplicity of patriarchal times. 

It is quite a world apart, this life and atmosphere in Johannesburg. 
We have nothing corresponding to it in England. Essentially 
colonial, it has yet all the mental activity and excitement which 
characterises our chief European capitals. But Johannesburg 
has more: it has its quiet, delightful suburb, and its 6000 feet of 
elevation. Whatever its people may be, its habitations at least are 
nearer heaven than we are: and if a sound mind in a sound body 
means anything, it is their own fault if they are not better than their 
less favoured, more lowly placed brethren. 

It is indeed difficult to overestimate the influence of this serene 
atmosphere. To be always living 6000 feet in the air is a state of 
things that an unhappy Londoner who has never penetrated beyond 
Brighton or Epping Forest cannot realise. It is something unknown 
to him, like the mysteries of freemasonry to an outsider, or the song 
of the birds to the deaf. 

The lightness of the air gives you a sense of flying. You walk, it 
is true, but the feet scarcely seem to touch the ground. A very little 
more and you feel that you would soar into ether. Unfortunately 
that very little more never comes, but the sense of exhilaration is 
always there. It is the very place for those who are constitutionally 
without hope, whilst those of a sanguine temperament have to take 
strong hold of their reason. Everything is seen through couleur de 
rose. Many people constantly go through the world expecting each 
fresh undertaking will turn out in their favour; for them a miracle 
will happen. This is essentially true of high latitudes, where the 
glorious oxygen sends the healthy blood coursing through the veins at 
go pulsations a minute. 

Artificial stimulants are unneeded ; the nervous power is sufficiently 
stimulated by the air ; there is no craving brought on by exhaustion ; 
the system does not fall into the condition familiarly described as a 
“peg too low.” As a consequence we noticed that four people out 
of five drank water, and this is a wholesome sign. It may have been 
economy on the part of many, but we preferred to think it inclination. 
There are exceptions of course, but human nature as a rule falls 
because it is tempted—and is weak. Many do not fall though they 
are weak—because they are not tempted. It is those who are 
tempted and resist that are the exceptional salt of the earth: 
the righteous for whom peradventure some would even dare to die. 
Man seldom wilfully and deliberately rushes into wrong-doing, or 
that which is inconvenient. It is not the love of sin which makes 
the sinner, Opportunity and temptation forge the first links in the 
chain, and very often those first links are absolutely without attraction. 
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And as far as mental excitement goes, there is no need for 
stimulant in Johannesburg. It has it in abundance in its daily 
work ; stimulant of the very highest and most feverish description, to 
which the addition of a little more would be madness to those who 
speculate. They are wise enough to know that it is only the cool 
heads which keep above the water: and they are strong enough to 
resist, 

This calm suburban atmosphere where evening after evening the 
calumet of peace is lighted, whose smoke goes up as incense towards 
heaven—the incense of rest and repose, and in many instances, we 
discovered, of gratitude—was not our only experience of Johannesburg. 
As, mentally, in these high latitudes we soared above the world into 
light and ether on the one hand, so on the other we went down 
into darkness and the depths of the earth. It was a counter- 
balancing influence, lest we should leave this new creation in too 
exalted a frame of mind. And yet in these depths lay all the mystery 
and charm and explanation of the visible results we have described : 
and these depths were the most wonderful part of it all. 

The principal owner of one of the largest mines in the neighbourhood 
very kindly proposed and arranged to take us down one morning, that 
we might judge of the marvels going on in these secret and invisible 
depths: the results of hard work and energy and perseverance; the 
wonders of engineering skill; the secret supplies of gold that will 
probably give work and wealth to thousands for generations yet 
unborn, for centuries to come. 

We had once declared that we would never again go down a 
mine. Once in Staffordshire we had been in danger, and once in 
Cornwall in jeopardy ; and having escaped in both instances, we said 
It is enough, 

In the latter instance they have the system of the “ man-ladder,” 
where each man goes down separately and alone. Presence of 
mind is essential, and our mind being too often absent without 
leave, we fell into dangerous straits. We were visiting our friend 
the Rector of Falmouth, that giant in intellect amongst men, whose 
heart was as great as his head, and of which heart we possessed 
so large a portion. He, with the Captain of the mine, was looking 
anxiously down from above ; and before we had descended six stages, 
there came an agonised cry from the Rector: ‘For the love of 
heaven, come back.” And from the Captain’s stentorian lungs : 
“Come back, sir, come back, or you are a dead man.” 

And with bruised back and battered hat we returned to earth 
and daylight—a poor-looking object. The Rector almost com- 
manded a public thanksgiving, and the Captain, not without some 
emotion, said: ‘ You may thank heaven, sir, that your life is spared. 
With these man-ladders, sharp’s the word, all your wits about you, 
and bolt upright all the time: otherwise you and death will travel 
together,” 
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So we hesitated a moment when our Johannesburg friend offered 
to escort us down his own mine. But upon his declaring that danger 
was non-existent we felt refusal would mean the merest superstition. 
Johannesburg was many a thousand miles from Cornwall; we were 
bound not to leave its chief wonders unexplored. The more so that 
the terrible gale which had lost us two‘days in that hope-forsaken 
East London, has compelled us to give up a visit to the diamond 
mines of Kimberley. 

So we closed with the offer, and one fine morning we started. 

We had only a short drive to the mine, but we looked upon it in 
the light of an excursion or adventure. The latter it might indeed 
prove, but we took our courage in both hands and went boldly 
forward. 

Not here was the country green and luxuriant. No suburban villas 
in the midst of flowering gardens ministered to nightly repose and the 
incense-breathing pipe. No well stocked gardens yielded fruit and 
vegetables—those commodities that are so necessary, and still such 
costly luxuries in Johannesburg. ‘There were no waving forests of 
young trees, full of promise for another generation. Before us we 
saw nothing but a barren and a prosy world, without charm or 
romance. Stern fact and reality stared us in the face; but it is a 
“ gilded sorrow” after all, and that to some is an ample compensation. 

Tall chimneys met the gaze; large buildings of dull brick; a 
multitude of sheds ; workshops for the smiths and fitters, carpenter’s 
shops, foundries ; wheels that had some mysterious connection with 
underground workings ; heaps of refuse, from which gold had been 
extracted and from which siftings might still be taken; yawning 
excavations propped up with beams of timber, slanting gradually down 
into unseen recesses—the bowels of the earth, where a busy human 
hive was very literally earning its daily bread by the sweat of its brow : 
the result not only of hard work, but of heat and a close atmosphere. 
The aspect of the Rand—these gold-fields—is not that of the Black 
Country of England, nor anything half so bad. There is a great 
difference between a coal mine and a gold mine: as much difference 
as there is between a chimney sweeper and a labourer of the soil. 
Here the general tone is a dull grey or brown; there is no blackness 
of night upon the face of things, with its corresponding depression. 

Arrived at our destination we dressed ourselves up like guys, as if 
it had been a Fifth of November, and our best friends would not 
have known us. 

Then we packed into the cage, and commenced the awful descent. 
“Facilis descensus averni,” quoted our guiding friend, airing his 
Virgil; but we could not agree ; it was all hard work and thrilling 
emotion. We were much more inclined to exclaim: ‘ All those 
who enter here leave hope behind.” The burnt child dreads the fire. 

Down we went, going through the agony of that first thrilling 
moment when the earth seems to slip from beneath your feet, and 
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chaos has come again. ‘The bolt is drawn, the fatal plunge has been 
taken ; there is no turning back—as happily there was in the Cornish 
mine, 

Daylight disappeared ; darkness came on. Presently, looking up, 
we saw a far-off glimmer, a cube of blue sky ; and still we descended. 
“ Delicious!” exclaimed our guide, and we felt ourselves turn pale. 
We had known cases of sudden madness coming on in going down a 
mine shaft—was this a case in point? ‘“ Delicious!” he continued. 
“ These are the regions of fairyland!” The madness was becoming 
alarming. ‘Here we construct palaces of silver and halls of gold 
—I speak metaphorically, you will understand.” And we saw there 
was great reason and method in his madness. 
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First HousE ON THE RAND: 1887. 


We reached the end of our perilous journey. Suddenly the 
narrow shaft opened out into an excavated chamber, and if this was 
fairyland we could only say, “give us our own again.” We passed 
through a sort of turnstile, and were immediately surrounded by 
beings who if they were fairies certainly looked very evil ones. 
They carried candles and torches, which threw gleams of light and 
strong shadows upon the walls of this subterranean temple; and 
showed up their dark faces in strong contrast. Demon eyes seemed 
to glare upon us and wide mouths and grinning teeth made our 
blood run cold. 

This was only a first impression coming out of the darkness of the 
shaft after the bewildering descent. We soon found that we were 
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still amongst mortals, and in good and kindly hands anxious to do 
their best for us. 

“I fear, sirs, that we shall give you only too warm a welcome,” 
said the director or engineer of the mine, an important post carrying 
a large stipend. 

And certainly we felt many degrees hotter than when we had left 
the world behind us. Yet everything is done in the way of ventila- 
tion that is possible. There are magnificent air-shafts at frequent 
intervals ; there are great spaces communicating directly with the 
outer surface—we have seen the yawning chasms propped by timbers 
and the native miners certainly wear no superfluous clothing. The 
electric light looked the most fairy-like element we saw in this abode 
of darkness, and must be a great boon. The natives were so much 
the colour of the walls that we often mistook the one for the other : 
and now and then treading upon what we supposed to be a stone, 
found it to be a copper-coloured foot, whose owner, suddenly looming 
out of the darkness like a phantom, seemed rather to enjoy the joke. 

It was a curious experience. The passages seemed endless: 
excavations that had all been blasted out and then formed with 
pickaxes. We saw for ourselves the different strata of rock and stone, 
and were explained their mysteries. Veins or particles of gold ran here 
and there, and these little veins are the vaison d’étre of the mines, the 
cause of all this new and wonderful world of industry. Wherever they 
were found, the pickaxe followed. We often had to splash through 
pools of water, and very soon appreciated the Guy Fawkes element 
in our attire. Occasionally the passage opened out into a chamber, 
and every chamber had its name. Here and there we came to an 
excavation which almost had the appearance of a forge. Tram-rails 
ran through the passages and here came to an end. It was a 
“terminus,” with a shaft leading to the outer world. Men, black and 
white were grouped about; the white decently clothed, the black 
almost naked, looking like great overgrown monkeys, with glaring 
eyes and grinning teeth. Shovels and pickaxes lay in every direction, 
and broken pieces of rock: all signs and symbols of the work 
constantly going on. 

The mine after all, was very much like other mines; less black 
than coal, but scarcely more alluring. We enjoyed the visit, but 
were not sorry when we found ourselves back at our starting-point, 
and the order was given for a return to light and earth and air. 

For the most wonderful part is above ground, not below it. The 
engine-rooms, so beautifully kept, working so smoothly: one engine 
sometimes being the motive power for the whole mine. The immense 
batteries, with their endless and complicated machinery, yet every 
wheel and rod and wire doing its exact work, under perfect control. 
These enormous batteries are in themselves a marvellous sight, 
showing forth the power and ingenuity of man, all his con- 
structive ability, proving over and over again that necessity is the 
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mother of invention. The noise in these batteries ought to make 
the deaf hear, or wake the Seven Sleepers. It is more than 
bewildering ; it is terrifying, and seems to penetrate into the inner- 
most recesses of your brain. In vain your guide shouts into your 
ear, not a word is heard. A truck full of stone ore runs along an 
upper platform and suddenly the whole is turned into a huge 
receptacle, and is immediately seized upon by stamps of enormous 
power that crush it to pieces, whence it passes on mechanically into 
other departments and through other processes, until finally the gold 
is separated from the dross and the work is done. And it is im- 
possible to say how many trucks are being poured in at the same 
moment, and how many stamps are crushing and grinding the ore. 

It is all a marvellous discovery, a stupendous industry : giving work 
to thousands of hands, and work that is well paid. The white 
miners receive from £4 10s. to £6 a week; smiths and carpenters 
from £5 to £6 a week; and if they do not live contented and abun- 
dant lives, it is their own fault. 

Perhaps only after visiting these mines does one realise what a 
tremendous, substantial and abiding labour has been here established. 
The tin mines of Cornwall are said to have existed in the days of 
Solomon and are still working, and there seems no reason why in an 
equal number of centuries to come, these South African mines should 
not be giving wealth and work to the world. Unless it has entered 
into a state of existence when gold is accounted as nothing worth, 
like the silver of the days we have alluded to. 

That seems scarcely probable. Both in sacred and profane 
history, gold appears to be the U/tima Thule of all precious metals, 
beyond which there is no passing. It is the lever of the world; 
and let us hope, in the day of its great abundance, that-the love of it 
will no longer be the root of all evil. 


et 














MADAME. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


" ORECOMB GRANGE is let at last,” said my father as he 

came into the oak parlour where my mother and I were 
sitting at our sewing one evening early in the seventies, just after the 
conclusion of the Franco-German war. 

Mother and I looked up with much interest, as no event could 
seem insignificant in so quiet and secluded a life as ours. 

“It is a dreary old place ; who has taken it, Roger?” asked my 
mother. 

“Your ladyship is curious,” said father, rubbing his hands together 
in his delight at tantalising us. 

“Oh! tell us, father,” I cried impatiently ; ‘we are longing to 
know. Please don’t tease us.” 

“Well then,” answered my father, ‘as I am strong I will be’merciful, 
and I will not keep from you any longer the morsel of news for which 
I see you are both hungering. Morecomb Grange is let to a Monsieur 
Grammont, who has forsaken his native land since her conquest by 
Germany, and prefers the ‘ wise passiveness’ of England to the wars 
and tumults of ‘la belle France.’ ” 

“Ts he old or young? Is he married or single ?” cried mother and 
I in a breath. 

“T will tell you all I know about him if you will only give me 
time. He is old, and has a very beautiful wife a great deal younger 
than himself, and they have no children. This is the extent of my 
knowledge concerning Monsieur Grammont, so don’t bother me with 
any more questions about him, Miss Phyllis.” 

Whereupon I, finding that no further information was forthcoming, 
stole away into the picture-gallery to gaze at my favourite picture, and 
to build castles in the air for the habitation of our new neighbours. 
I was quite a young girl at that time, and a very lonely young girl ; 
for I was the only child of Sir Roger and Lady Treherne. Treherne 
Court lay in a very quiet locality, the only neighbouring house (More- 
comb Grange) having been untenanted ever since I could remember. 
Consequently 


“T lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women, years ago.” 


And I think that on the whole these visions afforded me as much 
pleasure, and considerably less pain, than the more substantial com- 
panions of later days. ‘So my childhood was a happy though a 
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solitary one ; and I dwelt apart in a world of my own, peopled by the 
creatures of my imagination. 

There was one picture in the gallery at ‘Treherne Court which took 
a great hold upon me, and attracted me with an intense though 
weird fascination. It was a scene in the French Revolution. A 
beautiful young girl was being led to the guillotine, whilst an old man 
stopped her progress and bargained with her murderers for her life. 
The girl in her white gown, and the old man in his black velvet 
robe and skull cap, formed a marked contrast to the drunken soldiers 
and infuriated mob, and it was a striking picture; but it was the 
story connected with it that so completely enthralled my childish 
imagination. Which story ran as follows :-— 

Ursule de Brie was a daughter of the aristocracy, and one of the 
victims of the Reign of Terror. All her family had perished on the 
scaffold, and the same fate was about to be awarded to her, when a 
strange old man, reported to be a wizard and an astrologer, who was 
a friend of Robespierre’s, begged for her life on scientific grounds. 
This terrible old man had long studied medicine, and had tortured 
countless living creatures in his search for knowledge. But brute 
hearts had failed to tell him all that he longed to know; and conse- 
quently he craved for a human victim whereby to unravel the ghastly 
secrets of nature. Ursule de Brie was young and strong and healthy, 
a subject after his own heart and ready to his hand ; so he begged for 
her life and the boon was granted to him. Poor Ursule was carried 
away to his laboratory, there to suffer a far more awful doom than the 
swift and sure stroke of the: guillotine could ever have meted out ; and 
the laboratory kept its gruesome secret, and none knew exactly how 
Mademoiselle de Brie had perished. It was a horrible story, and used 
to fill my childish mind with morbid imaginings as to what hideous 
tortures that tenderly-nurtured girl must have endured before death 
mercifully ended her agonies. ‘The very vagueness of her fate added 
to its horror. 

But a healthier phase of life was destined to begin for me when 
the Grammonts came to live at Morecomb Grange. The shadowy 
Ursule de Brie ceased to be the central figure in the romances 
I loved to weave, and was gradually ousted from her place in my 
thoughts by the real and living charms of Madame Grammont. Even 
now I could not give a cool and calm description of the mistress of 
Morecomb Grange, for I fell over head and ears in love with her, 
as young girls often do fall in love with women considerably’older than 
themselves: and everything she was and said and did was illumined 
to my eyes by 


“The light that never was on sea or land.” 


The sound of her voice and the touch of her hand made life seem 
to me like some lovely midsummer-night’s dream ; and wherever she 
was became at once an earthly Paradise. The rooms she lived 
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in, and the books she read, are even now, in my eyes, unlike any 
other rooms and books in the whole world, so intense was the charm 
of her personality: and yet it is nearly twenty years since she was laid 
to rest beneath the shadow of Morecomb Church. 

When Madame Grammont came to live in our neighbourhood she 
was a well-preserved woman of apparently fifty years of age ; but her 
husband looked at least twenty years older. They had been married 
over thirty years. Madame was very tall and slight, and her dark hair 
was barely touched with grey. Her black eyes were wonderful ; and 
were set off by the marble whiteness of her complexion, which never 
had the least tinge of colour to relieve its intense pallor. Her 
features were perfect in their regularity ; and altogether she was a 
most beautiful woman. 

But her manners were even more charming than her appearance : 
there was the stateliness of the ancien régime about her which was 
highly @istingué, and she was the perfection of a grande dame. 'To 
the last she was thoroughly French; and when surrounded by the 
wives of our county magnates, used to look like a tall white lily in a 
garden of cabbage-roses. But she was a lily which could not flourish 
in our cold English climate; and after three winters at Morecomb 
Grange she slowly drooped and died, leaving me to feel that some 
nameless charm and graciousness had passed out of the world, and 
that life could never be quite the same to me again. 

There are ready-made niches in one’s heart that will hold almost any 
image: and when one idol falls out of them, another is quickly found 
to take its place: but there are other niches made to order to fit some 
special figure, and when that figure is removed no other can ever fill 
the vacant space. The niche which Madame Grammont occupied in 
my heart was of the latter sort ; doubtless the better sort too ; but a sort 
that it does not do to indulge in too freely ; or else as life goes on one’s 
heart becomes nothing but a desolate temple lined with empty shrines. 

How happy I was when Madame first came to Morecomb! She 
was then (as she always will be) my ideal of perfect womanhood ; 
and she soon became the premiere danseuse on the stage of my girlish 
imagination. What long and delightful talks she and I used to have 
together! Their sweetness abides with me still, like the sweetness 
of long-dead rose-leaves. One day she rebuked me, I remember, for 
saying that I should hate to grow old. 

“ Little one,” she said, stroking my hair tenderly, “ there is no such 
thing as growing old really. How long one has lived in the world is 
an accident, and is of no matter to anybody. But age is a question 
of character : some people seem to begin life at fifty, while others live 
for eighty years, and yet are never more than eighteen. When I meet 
new people, I look to see how old they are: how long they have been 
plodding through this vale of tears does not interest me in the least.” 

“ How old am I according to your reckoning ?” I asked laughing. 

“You, my Phyllis, are twenty-eight. You have only happened to 
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live for fifteen years, I know, but you have the thoughtfulness and 
tenderness of a woman. When you have lived seventy years you will 
still be twenty-eight.” 

“ And what is my mother?” I further inquired. 

** Ah! Lady Treherne is forty. I have no doubt that she was forty 
when she was quite a little girl, and trained up all her dolls most 
strictly in the way they should go. I once knew a child who got up 
early every morning so that her dolls should have a grammar-lesson 
before breakfast : now she is as excellent a mother as Lady Treherne.” 

“ And my father ?” 

“Your father, sweet one, is young, very young—not more than 
nineteen, I should say.” 

“Yet he is really five years older than mother.” 

‘“‘ But that is nothing, silly child. Now my husband seems old to 
you, but he was just as old when I married him thirty years ago, 
when really he was only forty. Heis no older at seventy than he 
was then. I once met a man who lived to be eighty-three, and yet 
he was never more than six. He was very tiresome. I should have 
boxed his ears, only I was afraid of being reprimanded for cruelty to 
children.” 

“How old are you, dear Madame?” I asked, fondling her 
beautiful white hands. 

“In my heart I am twenty, as I was at my dear old home. But 
my real age—as men count age—I should be afraid to tell you, little 
one: you would say I was too old to be a friend of yours.” 

Whereupon I fell to kissing my adored Madame, and assuring her 
that if she were a hundred she would always be young and beautiful 
to me. 

One evening when the Grammonts were dining with us, my father 
and Madame quarrelled laughingly over the merits and demerits of 
country-life ; he expatiated upon the delight of rural pleasures, and 
she complained of their dulness. 

“T hate them,” she said decidedly ; “in fact I think I hate all the 
things that Wordsworth raved about. Mountain-streams and pet- 
lambs and weathercocks are alike abominable in my sight.. They one 
and all bore me to death.” 

“You have a great dread of being bored, Madame,” said my father. 

“I have indeed—it is the Jé/e notre of my existence. I often 
think how ghastly it would be if my husband began to bore me, there 
would be no relief from him at that dreary Morecomb.” 

“T hope I don’t bore you, dear?” said Monsieur Grammont smiling. 

“Not yet, but you came perilously near to it that night that Mr. 
Grazebrook dined with us, and you let him talk about potatoes.” 

“ Did Grazebrook talk to you about potatoes ?” exclaimed my father 
chuckling. ‘ How exactly like him.” 

“Oh! Sir Roger, he was terrible,” cried Madame. “ He told us 
all about his potato-crops, and called them by their names, and 
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showed forth which kinds were best—and when—and where—and 
why. It was sickening! I have the greatest respect for potatoes 
myself in their proper place, but I could never be intimate with them 
and call them by their Christian names. But Mr. Grazebrook seemed 
to make quite friends of them—*‘ Dunbar Regents’ and ‘ Newcastle 
Champions’ were his special favourites.. I believe he could publish a 
Peerage of potatoes, and a Landed Gentry of peas.” 

“TI wish I had been there,” said my father, still shaking with’ 
laughter ; “I should have liked to see your face whilst the bucolic and 
unconscious Grazebrook held forth on his favourite subjects.” 

** Two of the principal things in life,” continued Madame Grammont 
meditatively, ‘are to keep one’s self from being bored, and to retain 
one’s ideals.” 

“For the latter,” joined in my mother, “I suppose it is necessary 
to marry one’s first love, and have things pretty much as one wants ; 
otherwise, people become bitter and discontented, and their ideals 
grow sour from keeping.” 

“You are right, Frances,” agreed my father. “I always think 
that disappointed people must soon become horribly disillusioned and 
realistic.” 

“Then you are quite wrong, both of you,” cried our fair guest with 
her wonted animation. ‘It is by mo¢ marrying one’s first love and 
by xot obtaining one’s heart’s desire, that one’s ideals are preserved 
intact.” . 

**T don’t see that,” objected her host. 

** Well then, I will just show you, Sir Roger, what I mean. Take 

an instance. Mary Ann, we will say, is your first love ; in the days of 
your youth you firmly believe that life will be a chronic paradise if 
only you can marry Mary Ann; that is your ideal of perfect felicity. 
You do what you want and Mary Ann is yours. ‘Then, of course, you 
gradually become disillusioned, and discover that your quondam 
goddess is a most commonplace woman. Where is your ideal then? 
You find that even Mary Ann had become stupid and tiresome ; so 
you wring your hand and cry aloud that the world is hollow and all 
your dolls are stuffed with sawdust. But suppose, on the other hand, 
that a cruel fate separates you and Mary Ann in the earliest days of 
your love-making. You get over it in time and marry Eliza. It is 
then Eliza’s place to grow commonplace and stupid and tiresome, 
which she accordingly does. But your ideal is left to you all the 
same. You say, ‘ Eliza is stupid, and life is dull; but the world is 
not altogether hollow, for Mary Ann never was stuffed with sawdust.’ 
And so as long as you live you retain your ideal of Mary Ann.” 
»- Your ‘wise saws’ are only rivalled by your ‘ modern instances,’ 
dear Madame,” cried father. “You make me quite regret that I 
married my first love,” he added, looking fondly across the table at 
my mother. 

But mother only smiled. 
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“If, as my wife admits,” said Monsieur Grammont in his deliberate 
way, “our ideals soon wear out when exposed to the friction of 
everyday life, are we not better without such unserviceable things 
altogether ?” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Madame, shrugging her graceful shoulders. 
“Our boots soon wear out, do they not, in the friction of everyday 
life, but is that any reason for going bare-foot all our days?” 

“Certainly not, ma chérie ; but it is a reason for preferring to be 
shod with solid leather shoes rather than with fairy glass-slippers.” 

“ That is just like Philippe!” groaned his wife. ‘ He is so afraid 
of being carried away by his feelings that he never really admires any- 
thing. I would not be as wise as he—no, not for a million francs. 
As for me, I love to idealise everything and everybody. I am always 
building altars to new and unknown idols ; then Philippe passes by 
that way, and not one stone is left upon another.” 

“Then does Monsieur Grammont smash up your idols as well as 
his own? That is very rough on you, I think,” said my father much 
amused. 

** How really sweet of you to take my part like that, dear Sir Roger ! 
You never saw a man with such a gift for idol-breaking as Philippe. 
He just proves to you, in his calm, wise, superior way, that you are 
wasting your worship on an utterly inadequate stick or stone ; then 
you turn to your poor idol, and lo, it is all in little pieces. If ever 
my husband sets up an idol of his own, it will have to be made of 
india-rubber so that he can’t break it ; just as destructive children 
have india-rubber dolls, don’t you know ?” 

“‘T have but one idol, and that is yourself, Madame,” exclaimed 
Monsieur Grammont gallantly. 

** Ah!: I wonder if I am made of india-rubber,” murmured his wife. 
“TI think I must be, I am so elastic.” 

I learned a great deal from my talks with Madame Grammont. She 
would tell me all about her home in beautiful France, and how happy 
she was there in her girlhood: and she would also tell me stories of 
the old French nobility, though she could hardly ever bear to 
mention the Revolution. She seemed to have read and thought so 
much about that great historical catastrophe, that the iron which had 
decapitated her ancestors had, in spite of the lapse of nearly 
a century, entered into her own soul. She came of a very noble 
family, but Monsieur Grammont was of Jourgeois origin; and with all 
her pretty manners to her husband, I don’t think Madame ever quite 
forgot the social disparity between them. 

One summer’s day when Madame and I were strolling through the 
picture-gallery at Treherne Court, I told her the story of my favourite 
picture. It seemed to fascinate her as much as it did me, and for 
a time she gazed at it with rapt attention. Then she said: “Child, 
you do not tell the history aright. The old astrologer (by name 
Grammont) was an ancestor of my husband’s, and I know the tale well.” 
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“Oh! tell it to me, dear Madame,” I cried with delight. ‘I have 
longed for years to hear more about the fate of my beautiful lady. 
It seems too horrible to think of her being tortured while she was. 
still alive, and yet I want to know the truth as regards her fate.” 

“‘ Tortured / she was never tortured. It is a base fabrication,” 
cried Madame with animation. “Listen,-and I will tell you the 
whole story. Ursule de Brie was the only daughter of a noble 
family, and her parents and her brothers perished on the guillotine. 
She in her turn was going to execution, when old Pierre Grammont 
(a citizen of some note, and a learned man though only dourgeois) 
begged for her life to assist him in one of his scientific experiments. 
But he did not want to torture her: he was never cruel—only cold 
and wise like all the Grammonts. He had a theory that when any 
one is cast into an artificial sleep, life is suspended, and that 
consequently such a person can exist without food and drink as long 
as the coma lasts; and can take up the thread of life again exactly 
where it was dropped, though in reality the interval may have been 
years and years in length. For a long time old Pierre had sought 
in vain for a subject on whom to try this experiment: but when 
human creatures were being killed like vermin, and blood was 
running like water in the streets of Paris, surely (he thought) one of 
these apparently worthless aristocrats might be delivered into his hands: 
to do with as he thought fit. 

So Ursule de Brie was snatched from the guillotine, and given to 
Pierre Grammont. He told her what he was going to do; but the 
poor girl was so utterly crushed and overwhelmed by the horrors of 
the preceding weeks that she did not care what became of her ; and. 
she at once consented to be thrown into an artificial sleep by means 
of the aged astrologer’s passes and incantations. Grammont there- 
fore made her as one dead, placed her in a leaden coffin, and buried 
her in a vault, which he had built in his garden. 

Shortly after this the old man died ; and in his will he commanded 
his heirs that fifty years after his death they should open the vault in 
the garden and should do as seemed good to them with the treasure 
they should find therein: but he added, that if they ventured to break 
open the vault before the fifty years had elapsed, they should thence- 
forward be haunted by his undying curse. Old Grammont had told 
no one about his experiment ; but he had written the full details on 
parchment and buried the manuscript with Ursule de Brie. 

“The Grammonts, though quite Jdourgeois, were a superstitious 
people, and had a great dread of incurring the old wizard’s curse ; 
so the vault in the garden was. kept religiously shut up until the 
allotted half-century had passed. About thirty years from the 
present time a great-grandson of old Pierre’s burst open the vault, 
and also the leaden coffin within. Imagine his surprise discovering 
therein a young girl fast asleep! On opening the roll of parchment 
which lay upon the sleeper’s breast, he read the story which I have 
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just related to you; and also learned by what mesmeric means the 
ainconscious victim was to be restored to life. Trembling with 
excitement, and hardly daring to hope that he would be successful, 
Monsieur Grammont performed the necessary passes; and was 
overpowered with mingled joy and amazement when the young girl 
awoke from her fifty years’ slumber. It seemed to her that she had 
only been asleep for a few hours, and her heart was still sore for the 
Joss of those kinsfolk who had been dead for half a century. 
Monsieur Grammont did his utmost to console the marvellous 
stranger, who seemed young enough to be his daughter, and yet was 
seventy years old when first he saw her face: and shortly afterwards 
he married Ursule de Brie.” 

‘* And was he kind to her, Madame ?” Iasked with intense interest. 

“‘ Kind to her, child? what a word to use with reference to the 
behaviour of a plebeian towards an aristocrat! He always regarded 
her with the profoundest respect and (I believe) admiration, and was 
never unconscious of the honour he had done himself by marrying 
into the haute noblesse.” 

“And was she happy with him ?” 

“Oh! happy enough, child, as women’s happiness goes. But 
have you yet to learn, little one, that men can make this happiness 
exactly as they like, while women have to take what is ready-made? 
And ready-made clothes never fit as well as those that are made to 
order ; they are sure to pinch somewhere.” 

“What relation was this Monsieur Grammont, the great-grandson 
of old Pierre, to your husband, Madame?” I asked. 

‘** They are one and the same.” 

** And you ”—I began in breathless excitement. 

““T myself was once Ursule de Brie,” answered Madame. 
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POETIC LICENSE. 
ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 


* the year 1636 the stage at the Hotel de Bourgogne was 

particularly dazzling. At the present date theatrical accessories 
are more finished and perfect ; but then, as now in Chinese theatres, 
the spectators themselves lent brilliancy to the boards. It was the 
custom for rows of seats to be placed on each side of the actors, and 
the fortunate occupiers of those chairs and benches were much envied 
by the general public who had, however, the privilege of beholding 
under the most favourable circumstances the lovely robes of the 
court ladies and the pompous toilettes of their cavaliers. 

Corneille was at the height of his fame. The Queen-mother, 
Marie de Medicis, had advised him to study Spanish literature. He 
had done her bidding, and was about to produce his best work, “ The 
Cid,” as the result. Cardinal Richelieu, a play-writer and poetaster as 
well as a warrior, priest and statesman, envied him—an unenviable 
distinction, and one which put his head in danger, but the King was 
his friend and patron. 

On the morning of the greatest day of the great dramatist’s life 
another court wit and a friend of Louis XIII., the Marquis de Suze, 
was shown up three flights of stairs and ushered into Corneille’s 
presence. It was in the Rue des deux Ecus. The poet had made 
his modest home here since leaving Rouen, his birth-place. 

“My dearest sir,” the Marquis exclaimed, “I rejoice at your 
approaching triumph.” 

“ My hoped- for success,” Corneille corrected modestly. 

“There is no doubt—none whatever—I have read your play. 
Every word is a pearl.” 

** Ah, Marquis, your verdict is indeed ores’ But will the 
public too praise every line?” 

“There are a great many lines to praise,” Suze said con- 
templatively. 

** Do you think there are too many then ?” 

“Not I, but His Majesty the King is of another opinion, moved 
thereby perhaps by—well, you know how he and the Cardinal are 
determined to P 

Corneille’s face blanched. ‘ You mean to let me know I am 
to mutilate my offspring,” he stammered. 

“Tt is only a trifle, and in itself the King’s request is a compli- 
ment. He knows, and hereby betrays his knowledge of the fact, that 
your poetry has immense influence over the minds of us all.” 

“The place—the place!” Corneille cried feverishly. 
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The Marquis produced a copy of “The Cid,” and opened where a 
marker had been inserted. “It is here,” he said, “in the second act, 
where Gormas refers to duelling, and says— 

“¢TLes satisfactions n’appaisent point une Ame ; 
Qui les regoit n’a rien, qui les fait se diffame ; 
Et de pareils accords l’effet le plus commun 
Est : de perdre d’honneur deux hommes au lieu d’un!’ 

‘Well, my dear sir, if such sentiments as these are promulgated, 
by the favourite poet of France too, what chance can His Majesty 
have of success in his efforts at putting down these interminable 
duels? This is how I was bid put the matter before you.” 

“To cut out four lines! It is as though an enemy were to snatch 
from the King his strongest fortress,” Corneille said sorrowfully. 

The Marquis departed, however, with the assurance that the matter 
should be attended to, and as the day wore on towards the evening 
of the first performance the poet recovered his spirits, in spite of the 
mutilation of his play, and was of good courage and cheer when he 
beheld the theatre filled to overflowing with that public, so insignificant 
individually, collectively so mighty in applause or blame. 

The stage was, as before stated, the most dazzling portion of the 
hall, and its sides were filled betimes with gay folk who made it 
resemble a flower garden bordered with ribbon beds, and awaiting the 
blossoming out of the central lilies and roses. ‘The owners of reserved 
seats can afford to move leisurely, without crush, heat or hurry to 
their places: and consequently one cavalier, Count Rochefort, took 
his time, and arrived rather later than others on the raised dais. To 
his extreme surprise and wrath he found that his tabouret was already 
occupied by the Chevalier de Rieux in his most exquisite of costumes. 

“ Friend—monsieur,” exclaimed the Count, “you have made a 
mistake. I yesterday secured this seat from Léonard the director.” 

“The mistake is yours,” the other replied composedly, without 
budging an inch. ‘“ Léonard himself marked this special tabouret 
for me, and showed me where it was placed. I came early because I 
expected the house would be thronged—as it is.” 

“ But I engaged the sixth tabouret in the second row, and this is 
it,” the Count persisted wrathfully. 

** You describe it correctly, but the place is mine.” 

‘You will permit me to dispute that point.” 

“Come, Count, that is strong speaking. I give you my word!” 

“ Rieux, your word is all right, but anyone may make a mistake, 
and I say you have done so now.” 

“‘T have made no mistake. The seat is mine.” 

“Oh! you choose rather, say I, to usurp another man’s place and 
to keep it!” 

“You insult me, sir.” 

“‘T wish to do so,” was the hasty reply. 

Several persons had already become interested in the discussion. 
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Nearly everyone on the stage knew the two young courtiers. The 
offence given was a public one, and must be publicly wiped out. 
Rochefort must either apologise or Rieux must meet his insulter in 
single combat. There was no apology offered, and the duel was 
arranged for the next day, on the spot. 

“And now, sir,” Rieux said tranquilly, “be content. You can 
prove whether your dagger or sword is as sharp as your tongue: 
unless you turn recreant and, according to the new fashion, decline 
my challenge after due consideration.” 

“T decline your challenge! You insult me now, sir.” 

“‘ Perhaps with intent to make all doubly sure,” Rieux said; “ and 
now permit me to vacate this seat. I will view the performance from 
the body of the house.” 

“T will do the same. So allow me to accompany you,” Rochefort 
exclaimed. 

This scene was soon forgotton, even by the actors in it, when the 
business of the evening began. The drama created extraordinary 
and almost unprecedented enthusiasm, especially amongst the younger 
men present. 

When the multitude had thronged forth into the streets, analysing 
and discussing their enjoyment as they went, Corneille slipped 
through their midst a happy man, and returned to his humble room 
and home. MHappy? yes, he was that; and as satisfied with 
applause as man could be; and yet he felt terribly lonely. He 
longed for someone with whom to share his triumph. He envied 
other men who had sweethearts and wives to rejoice with them. 
Love had not at that period crowned his life with the best of joys. 
He needed rest but could not quiet his nerves and mind. His whole 
soul cried out for some one—anyone—to exchange speech with about 
his successful play. 

Meantime the two who had so recently struggled for the right of 
possession of a seat on the stage had been drifted beside each other 
in the crowd. They had forgotten each other’s existence during the 
representation of the drama, to which they had attended with breath- 
less interest. The many fair words and noble deeds their souls took 
part in had taken due effect in soothing their irritated nerves. Each 
now felt ashamed of their trivial dispute and unseemly quarrel, and 
wondered if it could indeed be worth while to die for sake of a 
wretched tabouret on the stage. Rochefort ventured a friendly 
remark on the poet’s work, Rieux answered amicably. In a moment 
they were talking together as agreeably as though they had never 
disagreed. In the Rue Dauphiné, Rieux said haltingly, “I forgot, 
exactly, if I asked you to meet me very early to-morrow.” 

“If you think as I do now, you will not trouble to harass your 
cage any more about the trivial affair,” Rochefort replied with a 
augh. 

“Then let it be forgotten,” the chevalier said. 
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But an evil fate brought them in contact with a gentleman accom- 
panied by two servants, just as they reached the street corner. ‘“ Ah, 
my dear friends,” cried the Marquis de Suze, “you had wretched, 
places, both of you; but was it not a fine affair? I call it Corneille’s 
masterpiece. He cannot surpass that. Neither can the Academy 
fault find there to much extent, even though it is not by one of their 
‘clan, nor the faultless five, I should say, particular as they are.” 

The Marquis here alluded to the authors Bois-Robert, Colletet 
l’Estoile and Rotrou, backed by the Cardinal, whose plays they were 
commissioned to put into form. Th? refusal of Corneille to undertake 
a share in this work drew on him the enmity, at this juncture, of the 
great Richelieu, who had his foibles like other “‘ mighty men.” 

“ Corneille is one of the five himself,” quoth Rieux, “and would 
not be likely to acknowledge that his plays could be improved by 
cutting out.” 

“ All the same, his poor ‘Cid’ had to undergo a little operation and 
mutilation this morning,” was the reply. ‘“ But that was by order of 
His Majesty.” 

“What was cut out?” Rochefort inquired eagerly. 

By ill-luck, as it proved on this occasion, Suze being one of the 
wits and talented men of the court, had cultivated his memory and a 
talent for recitation. He repeated the excised verse with great 
emphasis and effect, having no idea that the two young men had so 
recently been embroiled to a serious extent. The lines immediately 
stirred them up afresh. The good feeling just restored assumed the 
guise of poltroonery to each. © Rochefort put his hand to his weapon, 
while Rieux cried aloud, “ Corneille is right. The man who tries to 
to smooth over a quarrel is not one of honour, and he who “ 

“You say truth,” interrupted the other. “To-morrow. And 
where ? ” 

* Pré-aux-Clercs.” 

* At what hour?” 

** At seven in the morning.” 

“T will meet you there.” 

The Marquis de Suze remained as it were rooted to the ground. 
He looked after the two young gallants with dismay, as he realised 
what their words had signified. A mutual friend came up and 
further enlightened him on the affair. He cursed his own indiscretion : 
knowing he would fare ill with the King if the matter came to his ears 
in all its bearings. Of the duel itself he must hear. “It is too late 
now, at ten o’clock, to go to His Majesty with the story,” he muttered 
ruefully ; “but I will hurry to the Marquis de Verdes. He has a 
right to know the tale, and may possibly endeavour to put some 
spoke in their wheel, and at least delay the duel. Oh, these poets ! 
If they have a good influence at times they can also do plenty 
of harm !” 

Corneille was still excitedly pacing his dingy little room, and 

x* 
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longing for a companion of any sort, when he became aware that 
someone was knocking at his door, and not for the first time. 
“Come in,” he said at last. 

Then it was that he thought he sawa vision. A graceful lovely girh 
entered. She was elegantly attired, but her beautiful robe was partly 
concealed by a long brown cloak, from: under the hood of which two 
beautiful distressed eyes glanced up at him entreatingly. She held 
a lantern in her hand. 

“Madame!” he cried in astonishment, believing he spoke in 
a dream, 

“You must pardon me,” she said. “It is a dreadful thing, M. 
Corneille, for me to disturb you in your quiet home after such 
a busy anxious day as this must have been to you, and it is dreadful 
too for me to be out alone at such an hour; but, monsieur, I come to 
you on an affair of the utmost weight and importance. Your play 
was too beautiful, but a 

Corneille uttered an exclamation of relieved satisfaction. This 
charming lady had then been driven here by her emotion at his drama, 
but he was soon undeceived ! 

“It is a lovely play, Monsieur Corneille—quite lovely, but it has 
done, oh, so much harm!” 

“I pray you take a seat, madame. My play has done harm, you 
say?” 

With tears in her eyes and voice the young lady proceeded to tell 
the circumstances already related. 

The poet listened with attention. He could not suppress a smile of 
gratified vanity. His poetry was indeed powerful, when those four 
lines had fire enough within their melody to re-awaken the dormant 
passions in these young men’s breasts. 

“It is horrible, is it not,” the girl cried in conclusion, “ that two 
noble fellows like these should perish : for however the thing ends this 
duel must virtually destroy them both: and all because of four lines 
of poetry—one verse—I don’t even know what it is.” 





“Les satisfactions n’appaisent point une 4me ; 
Qui les recoit n’a rien, qui les fait se diffame : 
Et de pareils accords V’effet le plus commun 
Est: de perdre d’honneur deux hommes au lieu d’un!” 


Corneille recited his verse with emphasis, 

“Yes, that is it,” the lady said. ‘And you call such lines 
beautiful, when they can do such hurt! Oh, sir, have pity on me! 
Your verse will be the destruction of my whole life’s happiness. If 
Chevalier de Rieux is killed I can never be happy again, for I love 
him. If he kills M. de Rochefort he must fly, and I shall never see 
him again. The King and the Cardinal have now no pity on duellists. 
See, just see, how unhappy your lines make me!” 

“But what can I do to mend matters?” the bewildered poet cried. 
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““Why do you come to me, Mademoiselle de Verdes? For I see now 
it is you who have honoured me with this visit.” 

“You must stop this duel, for my sake. I came to you unknown 
to anyone. I said to myself that if a poet did the mischief, only 
a poet could undo it again. Sir, you will help me?” 

Corneille once more began to pace up and down his small 
apartment. He was distracted with conflicting emotions, as well as 
still excited by the various events of the day. 

‘It would almost make a drama in itself, this story,” he muttered. 
“Tt reminds one of Rodrigo and Ximene. It ‘ 

His young guest made a movement of impatience and heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“Oh! dear sir, do, for once, forget your poetry, and attend to this 
business at once,” she implored in an indignant and tearful voice. 
“You have to save my life, also remember; because, if this duel 
takes place it will surely be the death of me too.” 

‘Madame, be at ease, The way of escape is found. Toa poet 
you should not decry his art.” 

“Found! Oh, what will you do?” 

“That is my affair. What is the appointed place and hour for 
this affair?” 

“To-morrow morning at seven o’clock at Pré-aux-Clercs, the usual 
rendezvous.” 

“Very well. I hope to hinder the combat. I will be there.” 

‘And you will give me the earliest news of your success ?” 

“Yes, madame, but where?” 

“You will find me in Rue Saint Thomas, in a sedan chair before 
the coiffeur there.” 

“You can reckon on seeing me. The thing is pretty certain: and 
now, madame, can I escort you home ?” 

“JT have my servants below. Farewell, sir, with oh, so many 
blessings and thanks. My life and its happiness lie in your hands.” 

And covering her charming head and face again in the brown hood 
of her mantle, she departed. Corneille looked after her with 
a bitter smile which was yet sweet on his lips. 

‘She is not like my cruel sweetheart who threw me off and flung 
me into the arms of my beloved muse and mistress,” he said: “ but 
let the past be past. The world holds more faithful souls, it seems ; 
and I have plenty to think of to-night without recalling youthful 
follies |” 

He was out of doors betimes next morning, and at the Pré-aux- 
Clercs. He was not too soon, however, for he had not long to wait. 
The rendezvous was soon astir with moving figures who paid little 
heed to the fresh breeze and fair prospect. The Marquis de Suze 
was there. He made repeated efforts to expostulate with the younger 
men but to them it was as though he did not exist. Had he succeeded, 
Corneille would have kept out of the affair; but he now deemed it 
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time to interfere, and stepped between the combatants. All present 
recognised his identity with the utmost astonishment. 

“‘What brings you here, M. Corneille ?” inquired the Marquis. 

“T have come to try to undo the mischief that an extraordinary 
error of yours has made, Marquis.” 

“ T—an error of mine! What do you mean, monsieur ? 

“This duel would have been set aside, I hear, had not you 
unfortunately misquoted a verse of mine—a verse omitted from my 
drama, gentleman. It is right you should be made aware how the 
lines really run :— 


“Les satisfactions valent mieux que le glaive, 
Qui les recoit fait bien, qui les dit se reléve. 
Et Veffet bienheureux de ces accords admis 
Est: au lieu d’un meurtre de faire deux amis.’” 


Corneille uttered these lines and sentiments with such fine force 
and expression that they created an instantaneous and wonderful 
effect. ‘The two young men hesitated—looked at each other shame- 
facedly, and finally each held out a friendly hand to the other. The 
duel was not to take place between them; but matters were more 
serious in another quarter. The Marquis advanced towards the poet. 

“ Monsieur Corneille, you lie!” he said coolly. 

The insulted man at once put his hand to his sword and placed 
himself in fighting posture. 

“*Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, turning to the young men. “You 
are witnesses to this insult. I refuse to submit tamely. This must 
indeed be fought out.” 

The Marquis hesitated, considered, and finally reached out his hand. 

‘I apologise humbly,” he said. “Let the matter be put thus; I 
altered your verses yesterday, you altered mine to-day. Let each 
have his own share, and let us be friends, Truly we are all four well 
out of this meadow.” 

Corneille took the offered hand, whispering into his adversary’s ear 
as he did so-— 

“In a good cause, I suppose, one might even be excused for 
making bad verses ; but—bad verses and lack of courage put together 
is too much.” 

The Marquis laughed. 

‘I see, monsieur, that you can measure swords as well as verses.” 

They prepared to depart—Corneille hastened on before the others. 

“IT have a rendezvous,” he explained. He went quickly to the 
appointed place, found the fair lady and gave her the much desired 
assurance that all was well. 

A few hours later a letter from the Marquis de Verdes was 
delivered to the poet, requesting the pleasure of his company on that 
day to dinner. 

Rieux and Rochefort were among the guests, and everything went 
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as smoothly as though no duel had ever been contemplated. The 
Marquis de Suze was also there. Another visitor during the course 
of the banquet, Baron Guerchville, inquired whether it were true 
that certain lines had been cut out of the drama just performed. 

The poet bowed acquiescence. “I gave way to an urgent request, 
in a small matter,” he said. 

‘Pray let us hear the excision,” asked the Baron. 

Corneille shook his head. ‘You must excuse me,” he replied 
gravely. ‘Such omissions are best buried in oblivion until the 
aggrieved author brings out a complete edition of his works.” 

ALICE QUARRY. 





MARRIAGE. 


I po not ask you, sweet, to tread 
A path of roses by my side ; 

I twine no garlands for your head— 
My heart’s delight, my bride. 


There are no rosy paths, my dear, 
The thorns are thick in every way ; 
And every flower of every year 
Lives only for a day. 


Yet there’s a garden very fair 
Blooms on a far enchanted isle ; 
Heart of my heart! let us go there— 
Stay there a little while. 


Then comes the long life to live through, 
The round of troubles, toils and tears. 
How best can I, how best can you, 
Live through the appointed years? 


‘We must go through them hand in hand; 
So only could we bear the way 
That leads from the enchanted land 
In which we could not stay. 
E,. NEsBitT, 











BERTIE MARTIN’S BLUES. 


ISH ? of course I will.” 

The house-party was gathered round the celebrated 

wishing-well in the old ruins, forming one of the most attractive 

features of the estate of Newton Chase, and trying the luck that with 
some certainty had been froward of late. 

The speaker was a bright fresh girl of nineteen, Dorothy Manners, 
who, with her brother Tom, a cadet from Sandhurst, was paying 
her first grown-up visit for the Denley Bachelors’ Ball, and in 
the course of her stay had won the admiration of Captain Martin, 
known to his intimates as Bertie. And without betraying any of 
Dorothy’s secrets we may allow that on the whole she thought him very 
nice. ‘That Lady Newton (their hostess) saw this state of affairs with 
pleasure cannot be doubted ; but whether the long invitation accorded 
to each was the result of intention or chance she did not divulge. 

She had known Bertie Martin for several years, and he ranked as one 
of her favourites. The touch of cynicism that in unguarded moments 
he betrayed vexed while it puzzled her; and when on the death of a 
relative he was left with a comfortable little income, she, womanlike, 
felt it her duty if possible to remove the cloud of gloom that somehow 
of late had seemed habitual to him. 

When, therefore, in the summer previous to the winter of which I 
am writing, she had during a visit to Devonshire renewed an old 
acquaintanceship in the form of the Reverend Robert Manners and 
his wife, and conceived a great affection for their lovely daughter— 
presented with so much pride by her parents—Lady Newton may be 
forgiven as the frank grey eyes were raised to hers and the merry 
laugh sounded in her ears, for feeling that if Dorothy could not assist 
in chasing away Bertie Martin’ s “blues,” her knowledge of men 
was small. 

And the man was, as men are, totally unconscious of the guidance 
of a “ properly-conducted” woman ; and when it became apparent, as 
it soon did, that the girl’s truthful face and happy ways had made an 
impression, Lady Newton heaved a sigh of content, left things to 
take their course and waited quietly. 

But suddenly, to her unaccountably, a change came over the spirit 
of her dream ; and it came with the advent of Lady Evelyn Surtees, 
two days previous to the ball. 

It was extraordinary. Gossip had never in the slightest connected 
their names ; she knew sufficient of her world to know it would if it 
could, and then—Lady Evelyn was not that sort of woman. True, 
clever men told you she was clever; fools, that she was sweet and 
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gentle, with her lovely face and perfect ways; clever women said 
she was pretty, but “you know, dear, not a bit clever ;” whilst 
silly ones declared they should like her, but they could not under- 
stand her. To her husband she was divine, and he spent most of his 
time in wondering how such a being could have condescended to 
him. She never quarrelled, at least openly, and some men worshipped 
her, but from afar. 

However, whatever she might be, the fact remained that with her 
arrival had departed Dorothy’s happiness. Captain Martin had 
become constrained and distant, and instead of engrossing her every 
moment, had left her to the society of his friend and brother-officer 
Captain Wemyss, contenting himself with the companionship of his 
own sex. What was the cause of it, wondered poor Lady Newton. 
Had they quarrelled? She thought not—she rather hoped they had. 

But during this digression, we have left Dorothy sitting on the 
edge of the well, wishing, wishing, with all her heart. Everyone else 
has already done so in a really solemn manner, at the same time 
dropping a pebble into the clear depths. As the girl followed in her 
turn, she happened to glance at Captain Martin, who was watching 
her fixedly, as if to read her thoughts. 

Her manner changed. 

‘*T wonder,” she asked, “if these wishes have ever come true?” 

“ Oh ! some do, of course,” replied Captain Wemyss, “in fact I know 
a queer case in point, but I won’t answer for the fulfilled wish bringing 
happiness. A fellow in our battalion was awfully fond of a girl, a 
Miss Saunderson—you remember her, Martin?” Bertie nodded, and 
he resumed: “The liking was mutual, she was quite a child ; only 
sixteen, I fancy, and I knew her intimately. One day at a picnic we 
were all wishing, much the same as to-day, and afterwards she came 
to me and said, ‘I shall be such a happy girl if my wish come true.’ 
I laughed and said, ‘ Be sure to tell me if it does,’ and she promised 
to do so. I was sent to the plains for a month the next day, and on 
my return I met her with all the smiles gone from her pretty little 
face. Poor soul, she sobbed out her grief to me; her father would 
not hear of an engagement, as he thought the man ‘rather. fast.’ 
‘My wish did come true,’ she said, ‘for I hoped he would propose, 
and he did that afternoon ; but what was the good of it?’ He was 
killed shortly afterwards in Afghanistan, and she was awfully cut up 
for a long time; but at last married a man of the name of Trevor. 
They live in London, and she and I have always been the best of 
friends.” 

“‘ Are you not speaking of the Mrs. Trevor who is expected this 
afternoon ?” inquired Lady Evelyn. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and you know the proverb, ‘Speak of an 
angel,’ etc. ; here she comes with Lady Newton.” 

The party turned to greet her, for she was a general favourite, and 
Captain Martin advanced with outstretched hand : 
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“I suppose you hardly remember me, Mrs. Trevor? it is several 
years since we met.” 

“T think I do,” she replied, smiling pleasantly ; “are you not ‘ little 
Bertie Martin’ that used to be? You had just joined when I first 
met you, and were devoted to polo ; are you as fond of it still?” and 
the talk drifted to other subjects until there was a proposal to explore 
the ruins, as a secret room had lately"been discovered and Lady 
Newton was anxious to show it to the new arrival. 

Most of the party had already disappeared, but Lady Evelyn 
remained seated. As Bertie was following, a voice stopped him, and 
he turned. 

“ Did you call, Lady Evelyn?” 

“Ves, I did,” she replied, “‘and of all the rude men I have ever 
known, you are the rudest. Don’t you see that I don’t want to explore, 
but that I want to be amused? Please leave the ruins alone, and stay 
and chat with me.” 

“ Most certainly,” answered Bertie ; ‘“ but I feel my powers in that 
direction are small, unless unwittingly I am lucky enough to afford you 
amusement, as I sometimes appear to do.” 

She took no notice of this remark, but looked at him steadily ; 
surely no man could be quite insensible to the pretty picture she was 
making, in her soft grey gown, with her fair hair and white skin against 
the winter landscape. 

“IT don’t think India can be a very nice place, Bertie,” she said at 
length, “ for you have not improved since you went out. What anice 
boy you used to be, too, so genuine, so pleasant, and now nothing but 
bitterness.” 

Bertie bit his lips. “I don’t think we will refer to the past,” 
said he, “although forgotten and unregretted things leave their 
track ; and I suppose when once a man has had his faith in woman- 
kind destroyed, it is hard to revive it.” 

“Faith in womankind destroyed!” she replied, laughing lightly ; 
“why you are getting quite heroic! don’t be so; it is quite out of 
date.” Then after a pause: “ My dear Bertie, why will men never 
appreciate the little kindnesses we do them? There is nothing 
so beneficial as for a man to fall in love early and with a sensible 
woman, I don’t wish to imply anything,” laughing again, “ but where 
would you be now, if I had been a flirt, or equally allowed you to 
make love to me—to say nothing of what I owe to my old Jack. 
Think of the blasting of your fortunes, of your parents’ dismay, had 
you fallen across some penniless pretty girl—for you with your 
romantic disposition would have gone down at once. Pray pardon 
the way I put it, but, mildly, you are a donkey, and don’t know when 
you are well off!” 

“You will pardon the way I put it also, Lady Evelyn,” rejoined he, 
“but there is a refinement in flirtation that is more cruel and subtle 
than anything you can call by its name. It takes all you have to 
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give, it saps your being, and then leaves you as the world would say, 
with no reason to complain ; but the more you value truth and refine- 
ment in woman, the more do you suffer by it.” 

“T really cannot follow you,” murmured his companion, stifling a 
yawn, “ you go so very deep, and I told you I want to be amused. 
You are none the worse for the deadly injury I wrought you,” raising 
her eyebrows slightly, “so come down from the high horse, and 
be companionable. Do,” she added coaxingly, and with the rare 
gift of which she had so large a portion, drew the conversation 
back to pleasing topics, and chatted merrily until they returned home. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy escaping unseen had made her way to her own 
little room, and there Tom, after vainly searching the garden for her, 
had found her an hour or two later. 

“* May I come in, Dolly ?” he asked gently, as he opened the door 
and cautiously peered into the room. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, “‘ come and sit down and talk to me.” 

Dolly was lying on the sofa in the firelight, which shining on it now 
and then, revealed a tumbled head of brown fluffy hair, a sweet child’s 
face, and eyes that for some reason, perhaps a headache, did not 
sparkle with their wonted lustre. 

The room was half in shade, so Tom, after stumbling over 
many pieces of furniture, made for the fireplace and stood in front 
of it. 

“T didn’t know you were seedy when we went to the well this 
afternoon,” he commenced. ‘ Lady Evelyn has promised to tell me 
if her wish comes true. And oh, Dolly,” with a burst of enthusiasm, 
“what a rattling fine woman she is! She has given me three dances 
for this evening, and shan’t I feel proud—I shall scarcely know if 
I am walking on solid ground; won’t the other fellows envy me, 
that’s all!” 

“Yes, she is very pretty,” said the girl wearily. 

“Pretty?” cried Tom; “lovely, you mean.” Then with a little 
conscious superiority: ‘I think she’s a man’s woman ; and of course 
(with ire) you can’t expect women to admire them.” 

“No,” said Dolly in an amused tone ; “ I suppose not.” 

The boy sat silent for a few moments, but only for a few, when he 
rattled on. “ By-the-bye, have you quarrelled with him ?” 

* Quarrelled with whom ?” returned the girl sharply. 

“Martin,” said Tom. ‘You used to be always together, and for 
the last day or two you have scarcely spoken to him.” 

At this moment the fire-light flickered over Dollie’s face, showing 
an expression of such suffering upon it that the boy was startled. 

** Are you in such pain, Dolly ?” he inquired. 

“ Terrible,” she murmured ; but the next moment was sorry she had 
spoken, for Tom had marched to her dressing-table, again stumbling 
over half the furniture; she heard him strike a match, and in a few 
moments he was back at her side with a tumbler filled with eau de 
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Cologne and water in one hand, and two or three handkerchiefs in the 
other. He perched himself on the arm of the sofa, and commenced 
laying the wet rags upon her forehead. He was moving one prepara- 
tory to supplying its place, when something struck him, and he peered 
suspiciously into her face. 

* Dolly,” he whispered gently, “ is anything the matter, dear? What 
have you been crying about ?” 

“TI crying?” with a forced laugh; “don’t talk such nonsense ; I 
have such a headache, so cover my eyes up quickly like a kind boy. 
It’s done it a great deal of good,” she added gratefully. 

So Tom said no more, but shook his head, and perhaps more 
gently than before changed the cloths and fanned her until the dressing- 
gong sounded. Then with protestations that the headache was 
completely gone, she dismissed him to dress, telling him he would 
never be ready in time. 

At this moment Lady Evelyn’s words: ‘ You are none the worse 
for the injury,” with their mocking sound, were ringing in Bertie 
Martin’s ears as he ascended the stairs to his room. Was he indeed 
none the worse? When eight years previously he had met Lady 
Evelyn, and in the full enthusiasm of youth, infatuated with her beauty, 
had poured at her feet his fresh full homage, giving all, but asking 
nothing (the boy’s worship that is so soon got over!), he was met, 
not with the quiet repression that would have put her in the right for 
always, and raised her above all women, but the quiet amusement, 
the light laugh, the “shocking, shocking!” that had stung him to the 
quick, and sent him from her presence man instead of boy. From 
henceforth he was a woman’s enemy, albeit his gentle and courteous 
manner to their sex. 

When three weeks ago he met Dorothy Manners for the first time, 
almost from the first day his heart had gone out to her in her 
simplicity and sweetness. She had well-nigh restored the trust that 
had been so crushed and broken, that is so essential to the character 
of the strong man. He had decided to put his fate to the touch at 
that evening’s ball, as his visit was ended the next morning, when he 
was leaving Newton Chase. But the appearance on the scene of 
Lady Evelyn two days prior to that event had changed everything. 
The very sight of her had re-opened the old wound of distrust and 
unbelief, and with no consideration for Dolly or her feelings, he had 
purposely avoided her, determining to keep many miles between them 
in future. 

Perhaps had he known that with all her brave appearance the 
curly head was pressed tight into the pillow in the solitude of the 
night, and a storm of sobs shook the wee frame as she asked _ herself 
again and again what had she done? how had she offended? he 
would not have judged all women from the same standpoint. 

The gong sounding in the midst of his reflections awoke him to 
' the knowledge that his dressing was in a backward state. There was 
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nothing for it but to complete his toilette as quickly as possible, 
and descend to the drawing-room, with many apologies for his late 
appearance. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” said his host patting his 
shoulder, “‘we have all had to be so careful this evening; you are 
nothing to Tom, who has posed before his glass for two hours at least, 
and has to finish afterwards. And Tom, who was attired in a very 
high collar, smiled as cheerfully as that instrument would allow him 
to do. 

Dorothy was looking her very prettiest, her cheeks flushed with 
colour, and she was laughing and talking as merrily as if her course 
of love were running very smooth. At all events she would not wear 
the willow for anyone. But oh dear! how she had looked forward to 
this ball, scratching off the days in her calendar as they went by ; and 
now—well, she would enjoy it all the same. 

When they came down cloaked for the carriages, they occupied the 
spare time in filling up the programmes. Bertie found it impossible 
to keep his eyes steadily from one point of the room ; he was obliged 
by common courtesy to dance with the guests in the house, so he 
made his way to Dorothy’s side, who was laughing over some joke 
with Captain Wemyss (and now that he thought of it, that gentleman 
had been slightly stiff in manner all day), to ask for a dance. 

“ Certainly,” the girl replied in a friendly tone ; “ will you have a 
square or round ?” 

Now why men should consider it an insult to be offered a square 
is to me a mystery, but the fact remains that they do; so Bertie’s 
chin went a few inches higher in the air, as he replied : 

“Round, if you have no objection, and may I have two?” 

“* Be careful of your dances, Dolly, please,” said Lady Newton, who 
was passing at the moment; “I am answerable for a good many with 
you this evening.” 

That lady had a wise head on a pair of small shoulders, and did 
not approve in the very least of the way in which her pretty favourite 
was being treated, and she felt certain that with a little help the girl 
could hold her own. 

It was pointing to half-past ten, when the party entered the ball- 
room, and were soon enjoying themselves as much as a perfect floor, 
brilliant music and pleasant partners can make them. 

Bertie’s first dance with Dolly was over. She had been very 
entertaining, chatting merrily over the assembled company, as if he 
were only an evening’s acquaintance, seeming oblivious of anything 
that might have been. He was decidedly piqued, and determined 
to leave early the next day, so his replies to her sallies were stiff and 
laconic. 

As a fresh dance struck up, he remembered that he was engaged 
for it to Mrs, Trevor, and he was glad of it, for just then he could 
talk better of years ago in India than of the present time. 
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“ Will you sit it out?” he asked, as he claimed her, “the room 
has become so warm.” 

“Certainly,” she acquiesced, “and I am a little tired too.” 

So he found her a nice nook where he settled her comfortably, 
and then sank into a seat by her side. 

“*T was so pleased to see you this evening,” she said, “I had no 
idea I was to meet you ; you little know what a treat it is to me to 
meet people I knew as a girl; for I am literally without any relatives, 
as my dear old father died shortly after my marriage. You must 
come and see us on your return to town. I have three babies, so 
you will have to make their acquaintance.” 

They talked of many things and many people, until at last Bertie 
touched on the name of her lover of years gone by : 

“You remember him?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she answered softly, ‘‘ we saw by the papers that he fell at 
the storming of Candahar ; you were his great friend, I remember that.” 

‘‘T was with him at the end,” he said ; hesitated, and then continued : 
“‘ His last words were a message, which I promised to deliver should 
I ever have the chance ; and now after years the opportunity has come.” 

“‘Hush!” she murmured, as she raised her face and he saw her 
eyes were misty; “do not tell me; I do not wish to hear it.” 

“ But, but, Mrs. Trevor,” stammered Bertie, amazed, “ he is dead ; 
he died six years ago; it cannot matter now.” 

“No, no, of course not, I know that,” she said, and as she laid 
her hand upon his arm a little sob ran through her laugh, as she 
continued: ‘ You know I have old-fashioned notions ; my friends tell 
me it is one of my worst faults, but you must forgive it. My husband is 
very dear to me, so—so—lI cannot let him have a rival, even in the 
thought of one so long passed away. But come, Captain Martin,” 
with a change of tone, “you will be thinking me quite sentimental, 
and I don’t wish to get into the black books of your other partners,” 
laughing. “ If I am not mistaken I hear the opening bars of a waltz.” 

Without a word he led her to the ball-room, and with a very gentle 
smile and a look she never forgot, he left her. 

With Dolly was his next dance, with Dolly were all his thoughts, 
and he felt as if he were walking on air. The long-remembered 
distrust was dead for ever ; killed more powerfully by the old-fashioned 
words of the woman he had just quitted than by any means that even 
Dolly could have devised. 

And she? The night was fast wearing away, the night that had now 
no background, and her heart felt sick with pain as she saw him cross 
the room to her side. She was brave, but still she could not summon 
2 smile as she dismissed her partner ; so gently, without a word, took 
his arm for her last dance. 

“You do not want to dance this; will you come out?” Bertie 
asked. But as she raised her eyes to his, and hesitated, he said quite 
humbly: “I want to ask you something, Dolly dear ; do come.” 
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HOW HE LEFT THE HOTEL. 


I USED to work the passenger-lift in the Empire Hotel, that big 

block of building in lines of red and white brick like streaky 
bacon, that stands at the corner of Street. I’d served my time 
in the army, and got my discharge with good-conduct stripes; and 
how I got the job was in this way. The hotel was a big company 
affair with a managing committee of retired officers and such-like ; 
gentlemen with a bit o’ money in the concern, and nothing to do but 
fidget about it, and my late Colonel was one of ’em. He was as 
good-tempered a man as ever stepped when his will wasn’t crossed, 
and when I asked him for a job, “ Mole,” says he, “ you’re the very 
man to work the lift at our big hotel. Soldiers are civil and business- 
like, and the public like ’em only second best to sailors. We've had 
to give our last man the sack, and you can take his place.” 

I liked my work well enough and my pay, and kept my place 
a year, and I should have been there still if it hadn’t been for 
a circumstance But don’t let me anticipate. Ours was a 
hydraulic lift. None o’ them rickety things swung up like a poll 
parrot’s cage in a well staircase that I shouldn’t care to trust my neck 
to. It ran as smooth as oil, a child might have worked it, and safe 
as standing on the ground. Instead of being stuck full of advertise- 
ments like an omnibus, we’d mirrors in it, and the ladies would look 
at themselves, and pat their hair, and set their mouths when I was 
taking ’em downstairs dressed of an evening. It was a little sitting- 
room, with red velvet cushions to sit down on, and you’d nothing to 
do but get into it, and it ’ud float you up or float you down light as 
a bird. 

All the visitors used the lift one time or another, going up or 
coming down. Some of them was French, and they called the lift 
the “ assenser,” and good enough for them in their language, no 
doubt ; but why the Americans, that can speak English when they 
choose, and are always finding out ways of doing things quicker than 
other folks, should waste time and breath calling a lift an elevator, I 
can’t make out. 

I was in charge of the lift from noon till midnight. By that time 
the theatre and dining-out folks had come in, and anyone returning 
late walked upstairs, for my day’s work was done. One of the 
porters worked the lift till I come on duty in the morning ; but 
before twelve there was nothing particular going on, and not much 
till after two o’clock. Then it was pretty hot work with visitors going 
up and down constant, and the electric bell ringing you from one 
floor to another like a house on fire. Then came a quiet spell while 
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dinner was on, and I’d sit down comfortable in the lift and read my 
paper, only I mightn’t smoke. But nobody else might neither, and I 
had to ask furren gentlemen to please not smoke in it, it was against 
the rule. I hadn’t so often to tell English gentlemen, they’re not 
like furreners that seem as if their cigars was glued to their lips. 

I always noticed faces as folks got into the lift, for I’ve sharp 
sight and a good memory, and none of the visitors needed to tell me 
twice where to take them. I knew them and I knew their floor as 
well as they did themselves. 

It was in November that Colonel Saxby came to the Empire Hotel. 
I noticed him particularly, because you could see at once that he was 
a soldier. He was a tall, thin man about fifty, with a hawk nose, 
keen eyes, and a grey moustache, and walked stiff from a gun-shot 
wound in the knee. But what I noticed most was the scar of a sabre- 
cut across the right side of the face. As he got into the lift to go to 
his room on the fourth floor, I thought what a difference there is 
among officers. Colonel Saxby put me in mind of a telegraph-post 
for height and thinness; and my old Colonel was like a barrel in 
uniform, but a brave soldier and a gentleman all the same. Colonel 
Saxby’s room was number 210, just opposite the glass door leading 
to the lift, and every time I stopped on the fourth floor number 210 
stared me in the face. The Colonel used to go up in the lift every 
day regular, though he never came down in it till But I’m 
coming to that presently. Sometimes, when he was alone in the lift, 
he’d speak to me. He asked me in what regiment I’d served, and 
said he knew the officers in it. But I can’t say he was comfortable 
to talk to. There was something stand-off about him, and he always 
seemed deep in his own thoughts. He never sat down in the lift. 
Whether it was empty or full he stood bolt upright under the lamp, 
where the light fell on his pale face and scarred cheek. 

One day in February I didn’t take the Colonel up in the lift, and 
as he was regular as clockwork I noticed it, but I supposed he’d gone 
away for a few days, and I thought no more about it. Whenever I 
stopped on the fourth floor the door of 210 was shut, and as he often 
left it open, I made sure the Colonel was away. At the end of a 
week I heard a chambermaid say that Colonel Saxby was ill; so, 
thinks I, that’s why he hasn’t been in the lift lately. 

It was a Tuesday night, and I’d had an uncommonly busy time of 
it. It was one stream of traffic up and down, and so it went on the 
whole evening. It was on the strike of midnight, and I was about 
to put out the light in the lift, lock the door, and leave the key in 
the office for the man in the morning, when the electric bell rang out 
sharp ; I looked at the dial, and saw I was wanted on the fourth 
floor. It struck twelve as I stepped into the lift. As I passed the 
second and third floors, I wondered who it was that had rung so late, 
and thought it must be a stranger that didn’t know the rule of the 
house. But when I stopped at the fourth floor and flung open the 
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door of the lift, Colonel Saxby was standing there wrapped in a 
military cloak. ‘The door of his room was shut behind him, for I 
read the number on it. I thought he was ill in his bed, and ill 
enough he looked, but he had his hat on, and what could a man that 
had been in bed ten days want with going out on a winter midnight? 
I don’t think he saw me, but when Id set the lift in motion, I looked 
at him standing under the lamp, with the shadow of his hat hiding 
his eyes, and the light full on the lower part of his face, that was 
deadly pale, the scar on his cheek showing still paler. 

‘Glad to see you're better, sir,” said I; but he said nothing, and I 
didn’t like to look at him again. He stood like a statue with his cloak 
about him, and I was downright glad when I opened the door of the 
lift for him to step out in the hall. I saluted as he got out, and he 
went past me towards the front door. 

“ The Colonel wants to go out,” I said to the porter who stood 
staring, and he opened the door and Colonel Saxby walked out into 
the snow. 

“‘That’s a queer go!” he said. 

“It is,” said I. ‘I don’t like the Colonel’s looks, he doesn’t seem 
himself at all. He’s ill enough to be in his bed, and there he is gone 
out on a night like this.” 

“ Anyhow he’s got a famous cloak to keep him warm. I say, 
supposing he’s gone to a fancy ball, and got that cloak on to hide his 
dress,” said the porter, laughing uneasily, for we both felt queerer 
than we cared to say, and as we spoke there came a loud ring at the 
door-bell. 

“No more passengers for me!” I said; and I was really putting 
the light out this time, when Joe opened the door, and two gentlemen 
entered that I knew at a glance were doctors. One was tali, and the 
other was short and stout, and they both came to the lift. 

“ Sorry, gentlemen, but it’s against the rule for the lift to go up after 
midnight.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” said the stout gentleman ; “ it’s only just past twelve, 
and a matter of life and death. ‘Take us up at once to the fourth 
floor,” and they were in the lift like a shot ; so up we went, and when 
I opened the door, they walked straight to number 210. A nurse 
came out to meet them, and the stout doctor said: “‘ No change for 
the worse, I hope?” m 

And I heard her reply: “The patient died five minutes ago, sir.” 

Though I’d no business to speak, that was more than I could stand. 
I followed the doctors to the door and said: ‘‘There’s some mistake 
here, gentlemen, I took the Colonel down in the lift since the clock 
struck twelve, and he went out.” 

The stout doctor said sharply: ‘‘ A case of mistaken identity. It 
was someone else you took for the Colonel.” 

“ Begging your pardon, gentlemen, it was the Colonel himself, and 
the night porter that opened the front door for him knew him as well 
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as me. He was dressed for a night like this, with his military cloak 
wrapped round him.” 

‘Step in and see for yourself,” said the nurse. 

I followed the doctor into the room, and there lay Colonel Saxby 
looking just as I had seen him a few minutes before. There he lay, 
dead as his forefathers, and the great cloak spread over the bed to 
keep him warm that would feel heat and cold no more. I never slept 
that night. I sat up with Joe, expecting every minute to hear the 
Colonel ring the front door bell. Next day, every time the bell for 
the lift rang sharp and sudden, the sweat broke out on me and I 
shook again. I felt as bad as I did the first time I was in action. 
Me and Joe told the manager all about it, and he said we’d been 
dreaming ; but, said he, “‘ Mind you don’t talk about it, or the house’l) 
be empty in a week.” 

The Colonel’s coffin was smuggled into the house the next night. 
Me and the manager and the undertaker’s men took it up in the lift, 
and it lay right across it, and not an inch to spare. They carried it 
into number 210, and while I waited for them to come out again, a 
queer feeling came over me. Then the door opened softly, and four 
men carried out the long coffin straight across the passage, and set it 
down with its foot towards the door of the lift, and the manager 
looked round for me. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” I said. “Ican’t take the Colonel down again. 
I took him down at midnight yesterday, and that was enough for me.” 

“Push it in,” said the manager, speaking short and sharp, and they 
ran the coffin into the lift without a sound. The manager got in last, 
and before he closed the door he said, “‘ Mole, you’ve worked this 
lift for the last time, it strikes me.” And I had, for I wouldn’t have 
stayed on at the Empire Hotel after what had happened, not if they’d 
doubled my wages ; and me and the night porter left together. 
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JOHN TOOK THE RING AND LOOKED AT IT FOR A MOMENT OR TWO, 
AS ONE IN DOUBT. 





